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Primary Epucation for September, 1912, speaks for itself in its endeavor to keep up with the times, anc 
throughout the year will continue to publish the most up-to-date methods in Reading, English, Geography, Histor) 
and Number Lessons for Primary Grades. The Drawing and Construction Work, Stories, Plays, anc Pieces 
Speak promise also a year of increasing interest. In the October issue will appear the following: 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


Suggestions for Spelling. By Grace M. Poorbaugh. Aids in Teaching Reading. By Margaret E. Fleming. 
Just Before Hallowe’en. By Rebecca A. Reid. First Grade Reading. By Grace H. Hammond. 
Finger Plays. By Maude M, Grant. Holland Game. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Helping One Another. Picture Study — The Monarch of the Glen — Sir Edwin Landseer 
Educational Games. By Lillian Finnberg and Grace A. Randall. By Lydia Margaret Wilbur. 
‘Teaching Division. By Emilie V. Jacobs. Our School Supplies. By Evelyn L. Taintor. 
Making Multiplication Tables Interesting. By Bessie Lake. Fourth Grade Number Il. By Kate K. O’ Neill. 
A Fifteen Minute Number Exercise. By Mary V. Myers. Second Grade Reading. By Frances Baehler. 
Primary Studies in Poetry — ‘The Coral Grove. By Anna Wild- Blackboard Lessons — Holland and the Dutch. By Mawue M 
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‘Training the. Beginner in Expression. By Alice Ingham. Exercises for Teaching Rhythm. By Evelyn L. Taintor. 
School-room Games. By Helen Deane. Correlated Language and Occupation Lessons — The Ginger 
Little Plays from AZsop’s Fables — The Boys and the Frogs. By bread Man. By Ruth O. Dyer. 
Martha Burr Banks. Our Little Dutch Cousins. By Margrete L. Petersen. 
Reproduction Stories for Little Folks. By Alice Cook Fuller. Suggestive Manual Work for Object Lessons. By John Y. Dunlop 
The City. By Christiana Mount. Primary History — Clara Barton. By Muriel Wigton. 
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‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Use them in your school the FIRST of the new school year. 

Sizes: Half-cent, One-cent, Two-cent, Seven-cent. 

Send TO-DAY 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature 
illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. Feeding Her Birds End of Day 








GOLD NUGGETS OF LITERATURE 


Selected and Graded by ALFRED O. TOWER, A.M. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED AT LAST! No More Hunting for Poems Worth Memorizing 


These poems have been selected with greatest care both in regard to authorship and literary quality. They are 
- strictly graded by years and terms, and relate to subjects that interest and inspire the child mind. 
The words to the best National Songs and Folk Songs are also included in the gradation of each year. There 
is not a poor poem in the list. 
Each book contains directions for the teaching of the poems. 


PUBLISHED IN THREE BOOKS. Beok I Grades I—IIIl Price 30 cents, postpaid. 
Book II Grades IV—VI Price 30 cents, postpaid. Book III Grades VII—IX Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., August 5, 1912 
Mr. ALFRED O. Tower, A. M. - 

Dear Sir: 1 have examined your three volumes of “ Gold Nuggets of Literature” and am greatly pleased with them, The 
poems you have selected for memorizing by the pupils of the schools under your care, and schools generally, are all of genuine 
worth, selected from the very b st authors. Each one is adapted to help in the making of character, and to make of the mind 
a treasure house for future use. As one who has been an educator and lecturer for years, 1 heartily commend these valuable 
books, and rejoice in the good they connot fail to accomplish. ELIzABETH W. GREENWOOD 
World’s Evangelist—‘‘World’s and National Supt. Evangelistic Department, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
Lecturer upon Literary and other themes, and former Supt. of Scientific Instruction, N. Y. W.C.T.U. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Here is the most helpful single volume that 
a teacher of first or second grade can buy 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK 


By MARY F. LEDYARD 
AND 
BERTHA H. BRECKENFELD 


A book that “really deals with the actual handwork problem 
of to-day—the establishment of the vital relations possible with 
the other school work.” 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK correlates handwork with 

other studies in a practical and systematic manner. Its text tells 

the teacher what to do each day, and its pictures show her how to do it. The arrangement of its pages is 
unique and forms a feature found in no other similar book. 


Dr. E. C. Moore, Department of Education, Yale University, says: ‘‘ Manual work offers the largest 
opportunities for profitable instruction. It imparts dexterity and skill. It brings the joy of successful 
doing. . . . It has come into education to stay, and to expand and grow into larger usefulness than it 
now supplies.” 

PRIMARY MANUAL WORK will help your efforts to expand and grow into this “larger usefulness.” 


Send your name and address on a postal jor miniature sample pages 
and the opinions of other educators who have examined this book, 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York _ Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES Co. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 
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TO PREVENT SICKNESS 


is better than to cure it. The common drinking cup is one of the greatest breeders 
of disease: Yet the house fly, the mosquito, and improper sewerage and sanitation 
are just as great. Your pupils should be taught their dangers and how to avoi< 


such common diseases as typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, etc. In this 
way they will be taught how 





TO REDUCE THE DEATH RATE 


If the children of to-day are properly taught, the next generation will have les 
sickness and fewer deaths. The study of practical physiology renders real and prac 
tical service in this direction. To be well and strong, to get the most out of life, 


HAVE YOUR PUPILS USE , 
DAVISON’S HEALTH SERIES 


These books are the greatest possible factor in this desirable educational step. 
They emphasize the vital importance of good health, and show boys and girls hoy 
to guard their own health and that of the community. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 














Stamped with the Child’s 
and Teacher’s Approval 


Ihe Best | DODGE’S HOME GEOGRAPHY 
The most interesting geography text children could use. 
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° : ° ‘ The only primary history that uses the lives of the 
paired digestion or appetite. nation’s great men to unfold the story of the nation. | 


’ Dramatic and full of action, it-gives the intimate life stories 
HORSFORD ss of our navigators, soldiers, statesmen, scientists. Lavishly 


A id Ph illustrated with pen drawings. Children love this book. 
cl ~~ hosphate THE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY SERIES 

Is a scientific and carefully prepared THE TREE-DWELLERS, THE EARLY CAVE-MEN, THE 
preparation of the phosphates, and LaTER CAVE-MEN, THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE 
has been found a most valuable By Katharine E. Dopp 

general tonic. “The Tree-Dwellers and The Early Cave-Men exceed 


my most sanguine expectations in the schoolroom,” says | 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold M. A. Besley, Superintendent of Schools, W aukegan, Ill. 
1 ind wholesome beverage, ® delicious “Children who for some reason have never been interested 


toy : in their school work are most enthusiastic and respond 


ogee can’t supply you send R readily in using these books.” 
viens Providence, R. L, fr ial sine bere Illustrations of unusual beauty and interest. 


All live teachers want these books 
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The First Day 


HE first day of the school year should be New Year’s 
Day for the teacher. Her New Year’s resolution 
should .be — “I will put forth every effort possible 
to make this my best year.” 

A teacher was once heard to say that she did the same things 
year after year so that school teaching never worried her, for 
it was just like washing dishes. 

Another teacher once asked-a friend of hers what a certain 
first grade teacher did the first month of school. “Oh, I can’t 
tell you!” she replied. ‘‘ Miss Smith never does twice alike. 
Every year she seerns to have newer and better methods.”’ 

Let’s resolve not to be “dishwasher” this year, satisfied 
with what we’ve been doing for years, but let’s be looking for 
better methods, if they are to be found. 

The first day of school is one long looked forward to by the 
little six-year-old and it will be one long remembered either 
with a feeling of pleasure or disappointment. Do primary 
teachers realize how much these first impressions mean? 
We must take the place of mother for at least five hours of 
the day and the school-room must be a home. To many, it 
may be a pleasanter, prettier home than the one from which 
they come. 

The wise teacher will have her room in readiness for the 
first morning. The soiled pictures, if there are any, will be 
replaced by clean, well-mounted ones, the cupboard and book- 
case will be in order; the blackboards will be clean and per- 
haps decorated with a simple border or drawings suggestive 
of the child’s first day in school; the books upon her desk 
will be neatly arranged and a vase full of flowers or a potted 
plant will make one feel that everything is in readiness. 

It pays to be a good housekeeper as well as a good school 
teacher. Even children notice whether the room is neat or 
not. 

In a certain school, the children from the upper grades 
often went to the first room. They would linger in the room 
looking at the pictures and other decorations. Frequently, 
they would make remarks similar to this — ‘Oh, Miss Jones, 
I wish I was in your room now, for it’s the prettiest room in 
our building!” 

Suppose we compare a room of this kind with the “work- 
shop”’ sort, which doubtless we’ve ail seen or one which doesn’t 
even resemble a work-shop, but is more like a “‘junk-shop.”’ 

The organ is a mass of papers, magazines and vases; the 
table at the back of the room is covered with scraps of all 
kinds; the radiator, not in use, is filled full of chalk-boxes, 
writing-tablets, etc.; the top of the teacher’s desk is loaded 
with a little bit of everything and the inside is in such a state 
of disorder that it would be impossible to find anything. Per- 
haps we hear some one say, “ Yes, but she is a good teacher.”’ 
This may be true, but would she not be a better teacher if by 
being neat and-orderly, she was implanting habits of order 
and neatness in her pupils? 

‘each the children from: the first day that their desk is a 
little house which they must take care of. Give them a defi- 
nite plan for arranging their desks — the books on the right 
side; the drinking cup’in the left corner; the paints and 

creyograph on the left side and the pencils in the centre. In- 
sist on their keeping the desks in this order and the habit will 
soon become fixed. . Teach them how to-care for the tops of 
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their desks — to put everything away before going home. 
Houses do not look well with things strewn around the front 
door, neithe: do their houses look well with pencils, erasers or 
rulers left outside. 

lf we but realized that we are responsible for the school 
habits our children form, how careful would we be. Upon us 
depends the way in which our children learn to care for their 
books. There is no need of tablets being torn and the covers 
scribbled or. and dirty. Make the childreri feel that such 
things are babyis:. Make them want to feel “grown up” in 
the case of their books. Father and mother wouldn’t think 
of tearing or scribbling in their books, so why should they ? 

The child should be taught to take care of things not his 
own, aiso. This is a lesson which many “grown-ups” have 
nevei learned. If this lesson was always learned the supple- 
mentary books and seat work material would last much longer 
than they do. 

Teach children that it is a privilege to be allowed to use 
these things and that it is ill-bred to destroy them. Even the 
most destructive child may be taught to be careful by being 
deprived of the use of these things for a few times. 

Perhaps there is nothing which mars the looks of a room 
more than a dirty floor. Let each child be responsible for 
the space under his own desk and for his side of each aisle. 

How to keep the pencils sharpened is often a problem. A 
good plan is to ask each child to have several pencils at least. 
From time to time they may be taken home to be sharpened, 
for the fathers and older brothers will always be glad to do 
this forthem. This will do away with more of the confusion 
before school. Upon the order before school will depend 
largely the order for the rest of the day. Suppose we ask 
each child to have a tablet which is to be used only before the 
opening of school. Before the children come into the room, 
place some simple design on the blackboard for them to copy. 

Have you ever gone to a party when the hostess seemed to 
nave made no preparation for entertaining her guests? How 
often teachers go into the school-room the first day having 
made no preparation for entertaining their pupils, for in the 
first grade the ends to be accomplished must be obtained 
through play. 

Plan to keep the children busy every minute of the day. 
The problem of discipline will be solved if the children have 
employment. 

The problem of seat work is often a serious one to the pri- 
mary teacher. There are many things to do which will keep 
the children busy, but so-called busy work is valueless. A 
thinking teacher can draw from each lesson a form of seat 
work which will emphasize the lesson, yet not seem a repeti- 
tion to the child. Such seat work is the only kind which has 
any value. 

The teacher should spend as much time in preparing the 
seat work as she does in preparing the class work, for it is 
equally important. 

Perhaps more seat work is necessary for September than 

for any other month, for the children can do so little in the way 
of real work. 
' Nature suggests many things which can be profitably used. 
Water-melon seeds are excellent for tracing letters and words; 
also for design work. Musk-melon seeds may be used in the 
same way. Corn is also geod for this kind of work. Colored 
pegs are splendid material for beginning work. Pricking is 
a very desirable form of seat work, since it helps fix the form 
ot the letter or word in the child’s mind. 

Nothing will please the child more than to make something 
which he can take home — in fact, these bits of handwork, 
taken home from day to day, are the links which connect the 
home and the school. 

What delightful possibilities for the little people are hidden 
in a square of paper! With the simple material the first les- 
sons in handwork may be given and the first lessons in reading 
and language made interesting. Perhaps it may be but the 
simple folding of the lower edge to meet the upper edge, but 
the result is a book —a book which is very precious to the 
little six-year-old. Perhaps we may have talked to the chil- 
dren about their homes, for as yet the child knows only his own 
little family circle. Suppose we give him the picture of a lady 
and a baby. These he cuts out and pastes neatly in his little 
book. We may give him the word “mamma” and “baby” 
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to paste under the pictures. Perhaps we may have told the 
children some story, as “The Little Gingerbread Man,” and 
we can get volunteers to tell some of the story from their books. 
It will be a rare and unusual occurrence if we find a child who 
can reproduce a story in complete sentences, but this is the 
beginning of language work. 

Be sure that every seat work exercise is teaching the child 
to become independent and to think for himself — the first 
school year is not too early to begin. 

Always examine all seat work, for do not let the child think 
for one minute that he is doing something which is worthless. 

Can we not make our plans for each month better this year ? 
A certain teacher tried this plan and found it worked wonder- 
fully well: 

She purchased ten large envelopes. On the back of each 
she wrote the name of a month so that she had an envelope foi 
each month of the school year. She sorted out all her patterns, 
pictures, etc., and placed them in the proper envelope. She 
also purchased ten note books and these were marked — one 
for each month. Into these she pasted all the poems, stories, 
reading material or in fact material of any kind pertaining to 
that month’s work. She found that by having her material 
arranged in this way, much time was saved and she was mak- 
ing a collection of valuable material. 

Shall we not plan and work so that when our school year 
comes to a close we can truthfully say: 

Happy New Year! Yes, the best! 
Better far than all the rest! 





A Bit of Experience and a Hint 
Dora Morre 


I once taught in a school where a ce-tain boy was a terror 
to every teacher he had. His mother was even more of one. 
The moral effect produced by this combinatioa finally resulted 
in misconduct on the part of the boy needing punishment, and 
the only reformatory influence for him was a whipping, and 
he got it according to his needs. 

The next morning an irate woman appeared at a far-off 
door, and a sister teacher said: ‘‘There’s Mrs. Higgins (this 
was not the name) and she has come to make an end of you. 
Farewell, we shall never see you more.” 

I greeted Mrs, Higgins with a smile, as cordially as I could, 
and said, “I am so glad to see you, Mrs, Higgins. I should 
have called yesterday to talk over Johnny’s wrong-doing with 
you, had it not been so late, for I knew how sorry you would 
be to have him such a naughty lad, and how eager you would 
be to co-operate with me in doing the thing that would help 
him to be the kind of boy you want him to be, the kind to 
become a fine man, It is good of a busy woman like you to 
come to see me and 1 am truly glad to talk the matter over 
with you. That is really the attitude teachers feel anxious to 
take, is it not?” 

Little by little, as I had been talking, her expression chang>d, 
and she replied as I had expected her to, that she wanted the 
boy to do right; she was sorry he had to be thrashed to make 
him so, but ‘‘Ma’am, vou wallop him every day if he needs it, 
and if he gets any more I’ll warm him when he gets home 
again.” She was a friend to me as long as 1 stayed in that 
school, and wasn’t it better to work with her help than against 
it? I believe it is always possible to have the parent's aid if 
the teacher takes the attack when a parent comes to complain 
and is not put on the defensive, and if she is honest in what 
she says she will have no disagreements with the parents 
of her pupils, for parents are quite as anxious to have good 
children as teachers are, and quite as ready to see justice in 
what a teacher does if she has been animated by a sense of 
justice rather than a disposition to punish because she lost her 
temper. 

Children have an instinctive sense of justice, and teachers 
often offend it; they talk at home and parents get a wrong 
impression, though it is true and unfortunate that teachers 
are sometimes unjust. I have visited schools and heard 
teachers speak to children in the presence of a visitor in a 
manner that made me indignant ; is there any reason why a 
teacher should not respect the pride of a child? Should she 
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not treat him with courtesy? Does not example mean more 
than words? As [I see it, there is no more reason why a child 
should be polite to me than why I should be to him — rather 
less, because he does not know as well as I what is polite. I 
carried that idea into my school work and my school-room al- 
ways bore a happy spirit. It is a great saver of trouble, and 
a great bond between school and parents, 





How to be Happy Though a 


Beginning Teacher 
es As 


HE beginner in few professions experiences more con- 
centrated misery than the incipient elementary school 
teacher. Primed with seemingly all-efficient instruc- 
tion in the “art” of teaching, she enters her school, 

and is confronted by a malevolent red book. She finds it 
crammed with the thou-shalt-nots of an all-wise School Board. 
So many and so terrifying are its inhibitions that even.a hasty 
perusal seems to rob her of all means of self-defense. Before 
she can summon even external composure, the children ap- 
pear. Hercourse in pedagogy and education made no men- 
tion of pampered, impertinent Harolds or insolent, bullying 
Patricks, of saucy Carolines or spoiled and lazy Madelines. 
All forty-five of these urchins whisper at once; they drop 
pencils and rulers, tap with their fingers and shuffle their 
feet. Merely to perform the policeman duties would take 
the entire time and attention of one able-bodied person and 
the teacher is expected to teach. These children must, as 
the ominous red-book phrase dictates, be “‘kept up to grade.” 
Before long the principal comes to add his little contribution 
to the general disastrous confusion; he brings attendance, 
temperature, and rank reports, daily, hourly, weekly —a 
hopeless jumble. One by one the special teachers drop in, 
sewing, drawing, music, gymnastics, nature study, each filled 
with an awful sense of the importance of his own particular 
subject, and a yet more awful mass of instructioris. The 
visits of a few doting parents and a superintendent are all that 
are needed to ensure at the end of the first week a crushed and 
joyless teacher, hating alike children, profession, and even life 
itself, 

Now for the solution; for there really is a means of turning 
this young misanthrope into a reasonably happy and rather 
useful member of society. Two qualifications the teacher 
must have: a sense of proportion, sometimes erroneously 
termed.common sense, and a good constitution. Occasion- 
ally a superabundance of one may counterbalance a deficiency 
in the other, but woe to the unfortunate who lacks a bountiful 
supply of either; she is foreordained, predestined, to misery 
so long.as she clings to the skirts of the profession. Even for 
one possessed of these attributes in full measure, cheerful 
external conditions and care-free summer vacations are highly 
desirable. 

With her sense of proportion the young teacher soon dis- 
covers that her business, first and foremost, is teaching. This 
teaching, at first, consists not so much in “inciting young 
human beings to live,” as she had fondly supposed, as in com- 
pelling young rascals of varying degrees of depravity to do 
hard work. The ideal “inciting” will come later, but at first 
it is wholly secondary and incidental; compelling hard work 
is primarily essential. -This is by no means so-brutal as it 
sounds. Children realize that they go to school to learn and 
they respect the teacher who makes them do it. The work 
must be definite, every child understanding exactly what is 
tequired of him; it must be an ample, but not a discouraging 
amount, and presented as interestingly as possible. The 
teacher must then require its completion in such a way as her 
best judgment shall suggest. If punishment is necessary, let 
it be consistent, inevitable as the succession of night and day. 
Where new systems of teaching have succeeded, systems 
where the initiative seemingly rests with the child, that success 
has been due to the power of the teacher. She learned how to 
control and demand before she could incite and suggest. 

The beginning struggle demands steady nerves and a cheer- 
ful disposition. Blessed is the teacher who has a good 
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physique and a strong, compelling personality, for hers shall 
be the joy of speedy victory. Children respond happily to 
strong, kindly, cheery insistence, while the nervous nagging 
of a physically weak teacher rouses in them a love of teasing 
descendant from the savage’s delight in torture. 

Once she is master of the secret of making children work, 
problems solve themselves. Hard study is not especially 
noisy, nor does it require communication; if it is sufficiently 
engrossing it does not afford much opportunity for mischief. 
The principal’s budget of trouble is soon relegated to the 
cerebellum, special teachers dwindle in importance, and the 
earth becomes an endurable, if not a rapturously happy, sphere. 

The satisfaction in dominating the small regiment at the 
teacher’s command, as well as the pleasure of imparting in- 
formation and of associating with child life varies with the 
individual. For a few these pleasures are intensely keen, 
but for most teachers they merely neutralize the wear and tear 
of the work, and produce a sense of calm well-being. To 
waken a real zest in life something outside is needed, some- 
thing like Iduna’s apples, to refresh and invigorate. Here 
lies the province of interests and activities. No matter what 
the hobby, anything from embroidery to horseback riding will 
serve provided that it has nothing to do with teaching. Theo- 
retically everyone grants that it is more important that the 
teacher come to her class with some enthusiasm than that 
James and Elizabeth know whether they received a rank of 
954 or of 984 per cent in arithmetic or history, but how often 
does a teacher live up to her theories? Her New England 
conscience should be trained in this direction so that she will 
consciously and systematically save some time and strength 
for outside enjoyment. She should make friends, as many as 
possible, outside as well as in the profession, interest herself 
in church or social activities, and be, first of all, a normal, 
healthy, interesting and interested human being. With a 
well-proportioned amount of work and play, there is no reason 
why the teacher should not be happy as even the bookkeeper 
or the stenographer. If, moreover, she has ideals — and what 
teacher worth the name has not? —she will find means of 
expressing them, her school-room will become for her a glad 
place, and she will be the happiest member of our modern 
procession of hard-working professional women. 





“'Teacher’s So Nice!” 


Mary A. LASELLE 


DON’T mind staying out in the cold a bit; Teacher’s 
I so nice,” were the words of a little girl whose weak 
lungs made a trial of the fresh-air school necessary. 
What a world of suggestion in those words, “ Teach- 
er’s so nice!” and how they strike terror to the soul of the 
most conscientious teacher. “Have I always been ‘nice’ 
to my children?” is the question which stabs her through 
and through. 

While there are very many faithful teachers, many hard 
working teachers, some excellent teachers, and a few brilliant 
teachers, there is not a vast number of teachers with whom 
one’s pupils would enjoy staying out in the cold because they 
were “so nice.” 

It is hard to-describe the teacher that the little girl charac- 
terized as above; yet we all know her. Somewhere, some 
time, we have seen a teacher that suggested her: Wholesome, 
hopeful, kindly, above all things kindly; Miss Jones or Smith 
or Brown or Green. Perhaps in our critical later years we 
were forced to admit that she was not a great scholar (we 
knew one such teacher who always spelled college with a 
“d”), but she was “nice,” yes, thoroughly nice, by which we 
mean that she was interesting and interested in the shy little 
girl in the front seat, in the big awkward boy in the back seat, 
and when things went wrong she was kind, O so kind! But 
the beauty of Miss Jones’s school lay in the fact that things 
did not go wrong there. It was hard to explain why they did 
not, for there were all the elements of friction; the over- 
crowded room, the bad ventilation — the restless boys, the 
silly girls; and yet the school-room was such a pleasant place 
just because Miss Jones was nice!” 

Now Miss Jones did not belong to one type of the popular 
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teacher, who is a nuisance in every school in which. she is 
found—the teacher who pampers and flatters and cajoles 
and coaxes her children into doing their work and pets them 
into such a condition, that for a sane and sensible teacher, 
who expects them to ‘work under right conditions, they will 
do absolutely nothing during the first months of the year. We 
have all seen this type of teacher and have taken her pupils 
with a long-drawn sigh—a sigh that was echoed by the 
precocious infants who drooped like wilted flowers when 
deprived of the popular teacher’s flattery and coaxing. 

No, Miss Jones is not that kind of a “nice” teacher. She 
is sincere, where the other is insincere; she is loving, where 
the other is flattering; she is real, where the other is make- 
believe; she fits her pupils to work pleasantly with any teacher; 
the other unfits them for any legitimate work; she makes the 
work of the next teacher very easy; the other makes it almost 
unbearably hard. 

“What makes Miss Jones so “nice?” Well, nature gave 
her a sunny temperament; a vivid imagination, a kind 
heart, a bright mind, and good executive ability. To these 
have been added a fine education and a training under skil- 
ful teachers, Can we wonder that she is “‘nice’’? 

And now what can we say of the many, many conscientious, 
sincere, faithful teachers who have not Miss Jones’s natural 
gifts? Can they make themselves “nice”? Can the woman 
of morbid temperament, dull imagination, cold heart, and 
poor executive ability make herself “nice” ? 

Such a woman may teach, but she should not teach little 
children. She may become very highly educated and may 
teach subjects well; but she can never understand human 
nature, and the school-room is not the best place for her. 
Certainly not the primary school. 

Every teacher may work towards the goal of being thor- 
oughly “nice,” however, and this is the greatest reward of a 
teacher’s life—that some child has looked up into her face 
and said in his heart, “I like to go to school; Teacher’s so 
nice.” 





Primary Studies in Poetry 
ANNA WILDMAN 
The Fairies’ Shopping* 


Where do you think the Fairies go 
To buy their blankets ere the snow? 


When Autumn comes, with frosty days, 
The sorry shivering little Fays 


Begin to think ’tis time to creep 
Down in their caves for Winter sleep. 


But first they come from far and near 
To buy, where shops are not too dear. 


(The wind and frost bring prices down, 
So Fall’s their time to come to town!) 


Where on the hillside rough and steep, 
Browse all day long the cows and sheep, 


The mullein’s yellow candles burn 
Over the heads of dry sweet fern: 


All summer long the mullein weaves 
His soft and thick and woolly leaves. 


Warmer blankets were never seen 
Than these broad leaves of fuzzy green. 


(The cost of each is but a shekel 
Made from the gold of honeysuckle!) 


To buy their sheets and fine white lace 
(With which to trim a pillow-case), 


They only have to go next door, 
Where. stands a sleek brown spider’s store, 


And there they find the misty threads 
Ready to cut into sheets and spreads, 


*This poem is reprinted from “The Posy Ring." edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin an and Nora Archibald Smith, by kind +l. of the pabdichern, Doubleday, 
Page Co. 
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Then for a pillow pluck with care 
Some soft-winged seeds as light as air; 


what they want the thistle brings, 
ut thistles are such surly things — 


And so, though it is somewhat high, 
The clematis the Fairies buy. 


The only bedsteads that they need 
Are silky pods of ripe’ milk-weed. 


With hangings of the dearest things — 
Autumn leaves, or butterflies’ wings! 


And dandelions’ fuzzy heads 
They use to stuff their feather beds; 


And yellow snapdragons supply 
The nightcaps that the Fairies buy. 


To which some blades of grass they pin, 
And tie them ’neath each little chin. 


Then, shopping done, the Fairies cry, 
“Our Summer’s gone! O sweet, good-bye!” 


And sadly to their caves they go, 
To hide away from Winter’s snow — 


And then, though winds and storms may beat, 
The Fairies’ sleep is warm and sweet! 
— Margaret Deland 


REFERENCES 


“Wild Flowers of the Northeastern States,” by Ellen Miller and 
Margaret Christine Whiting. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp,” by Caroline A. Creevey. 
Harper and Brothers. 


EXPLANATION 


Seventh stanza. What country child does not. know the 
velvety gray-green leaves of the mullein? “The single leafy 
stalk rises from a foot tuffet to the height of three or four feet, 
usually, although it varies considerably; it is round, stout, 
and tough-fibred, covered with wool, which tempers the green 
and makes it whity i in tone. The large (from six to twelve 
inches long) foot-leaves have very prominent ribs which show 
chiefly underneath, entire margins, and are thick, like a blan 
ket with a very wooly surface; the stalk leaves are smaller 
and more pointed, and are attached to the stalk for a part of 
their length. . . The corolla is rather large, somewhat 
unequally five- parted with rounded lobes; it is of a fine tex- 
ture and smooth; in color a clear pale yellow. . . . The 
flowers are set closely and numerously in a long, compact, 
club-shaped terminal spike.” Other names for the mullein 
are high taper and candlewick. 

Seventh stanza. Sweet-fern. “A small North American 
shrub having sweet-scented or aromatic leaves.” It is “a 
tough-fibred bush, from one to two feet high wit» many low 
branches, very leafy, the bark rough and reddish, or when 
old covered with a gray bloom. The long narrow leaf is cut 
to the midrib into many narrow and irregular lobes, with an 
entire or slightly notched margin and a thin texture. The 
surface is smooth above and rough underneath; the color a 
cool strong green. ‘The leaves are set on short foot-stems 
placed irregularly and close together. They come following 
after the flower catkins. . . . After the blossom season 
is over, the plant puts forth its thick foliage, and so flavors 
the air from earliest spring till near midwinter, with the swee: 
aroma which belongs to both leaf and flower.” 

Tenth stanza. Shekel. An ancient coin worth about 
sixty-two and a half cents. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth stanzas. The soft thistle-down 
would indeed make an ideal pillow for a fairy head, but fairy 
fingers would be sadly pricked in an attempt to gather it. 
“The branching leafy stalk fof the common thistle] is one or 
two feet high, large, round, and tough-fibred, covered with 
white wool. In color, green. The leaf 3s long and narrow, 
tapering to a long point. The margin is deeply and 
often cut, and armed at every point by strong, stiff, thorn-like 
spines. The flowers are small and silky: in color 
a beautiful deep crimson, tending toward vioh: Many 
flowers are gathered into a large, round-topped head, that is 
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held in an admirabl freped. paseo. wbich ie rotected 
+7 many long, needle pols white spines. . . . Their 


oo a stanza. Clematis. The clematis, also known 
as traveler’s joy, is a beautiful vine, “found through July and 
August climbing over wayside thickets and along river banks.” 
The green stalk is tinged with “dull, bronzy purple.” The 
large compound leaf consists of three oval leaflets. The 
pistil-bearing and the stamen-bearing flowers grow on sepa- 
rate plants. The former are greenish-white in color and 
appear in July and August; the latter “the silvery, feathery 
eo opalahe war Rendle srg and are quite as 
Pe fragrance 
own. 


“The only bedsteads that they need 
Are silky pods of ripe milkw 


Among the field treasures of autumn, :what is more fas- 
cinating than a milkweed pod, full of silk-winged seeds? 
The common milkweed grows to a height of three or four 
feet and has a downy stalk filled with a sticky, milky juice.” 
The large, thick leaf is of a grayish green color. The flowers 
are pink and grow in large, round, drooping clusters. The 
seed-pods are “rough on the outside,” but “beautifully 
finished within, with a fine smooth, light lining. The silky 
plumes of the flat brown seeds are closely folded together and 
the seeds lie overlapping like the scales of a fish.” 

Twentieth stanza. Yellow snapdragons. The dictionary 
tells us that snapdragon is ‘“‘a plant the showy corollas of 
some species of which resemble the face of an animal or a 
mask.” In “Flowers of Field, Hill, ‘and Swamp,” it is de- 
scribed as a well-known cultivated plant, purple, blue, or white, 
escaped from old gardens. “The corolla forms a type of 
many members of the figwort family, two-lipped, the lips 
meeting and closing the tube. By pressing the thumb and 
finger on the sides, the flower may be made to open widely, 
like an animal’s mouth. Letting it go |sic], it shuts again 
suddenly, easily suggesting the common name.” As the 
snaj of the poems are yellow, they probably belong 
to another branch of the figwort family, that commonly known 
as butter and eggs. 

The best plan in teaching this poem would be to give in 
advance brief, interesting lessons on all the wayside things 
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of which the fairies are to make use. ible, the plants 
should be brought into the school-room for the children to 
see and handle. Or, even better, the little people should be 
taken in search of mullein, thistle, milkweed, and the rest; 
for in all these things is the spirit of autumn and that can be 
felt only out in the mellow autumn sunshine under the blue 
autumn sky. 
QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


- Describe a fairy. How have the fairies spent the summer? 
Where are their caves? Describe one of them. 

Fifth stanza. What two meanings has the word fail here ? 

Sixth stanza. Do you know such a hillside? Tell all 
that you can about it. 

Seventh stanza. Describe the’mullein and the sweet-fern. 

Eighth stanza. How does the mullein weave his “soft 
and thick and wooly leaves” ? 

Twelfth stanza. Describe a spider’s web. How is it 
made? 

Fifteenth stanza. How are thistles “surly”? 

Sixteenth stanza. What two senses has the word high? 

Seventeenth stanza. Describe a milkweed pod. 

Twentieth stanza. Describe the flower of butter and eggs. 

Write a story of your own about “The Fairies’ Shopping.” 





Two Babies 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Little Indian baby, 
Hanging on the tree, 
Don’t you wish that you could 
Have a crib like me? 
And a nice sweet mamma 
To tuck you in at night, 
And kiss you off to Dreamland 
Before she takes the light? 


Little Pale-face baby, 
With your curly head, 
No indeed, I’d rather 
Have my cradle bed. 
And my nice brown mamma, 
To hang it on the tree. 
You see I’m very happy 
Because it just suits me. 
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READING LESSONS 


Primary Reading* 


Use of the State Reading Leaflet in Teaching 
Beginners 
HANSINE D. WIEDL 


N order to show the use of the State Leaflet it may be 
| well to explain how a lesson, based upon the leaflet, 
may be given. To illustrate, we may take “Bed in 
Summer” (Leaflet IT). 
The teacher has placed the first lesson upon the black- 
board. This consists of the first four lines of the poem and 
device for word drill, as: 


In winter i get up at night, 

And dress by yellow candle light, 
In summer quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


Five candles are drawn on the board, and given the names 
of words, as: winter, night, yellow, candles, summer. 


(Words naming the candles may be printed in colored crayon.) 


MopeE OF PROCEDURE 

First The teacher gives an interesting introduction, thereby 
making the children anxious to read the lesson. 

Second The teacher reads the whole lesson for the chil- 
dren, pointing to the words as she reads. As children imitate, 
the teacher must be careful to read with expression. 

Third The teacher reads the first line, pointing to w ords. 

Fourth The child reads the first line, pointing to the 
words, - 

This is done with each line of the lesson. 

Next Step The teacher reads the first ¢wo lines, then the 
child reads the first two lines, pointing to the words as he reads. 
After the lesson has been read in this way the entire lesson may 
be read by the pupil. 

Test of lesson After having read the lesson in the foregoing 
manner, the teacher reads any line of the lesson (without 
pointing) and calls upon a pupil to find the line, reading as he 
points. 

Second test or device A child is called upon to read the 
first line, forward then backward as: 


I 2 3 4 5 6° 
In _ winter get up at 


7 
night 
7 6 5 4 3 2 I 


This is done with each line of the poem. 
As young children memorize very readily other devices may 
be used to determine what words and how many have been 


* This is the second of several articles that are to appear on the Connecticut System 
of Teaching Reading. The first one was published in March, 1912. 


learned. This test will no doubt prove very interesting. The 
teacher constructs sentences, using words of the lesson taught 
She places these on the board and pupil is called upon to read 
Such as the following may be used: 


I have a candle. 

I dress by the candle light. 
I have a bed. 

Get the yellow candle. 

At night I have a light. 

I go to bed at night. 


As the vocabulary increases, an unlimited number of sen- 
tences may.be constructed. 

The lesson may close with a rapid word drill on words 
of the lesson. This will come under “‘ Word Drill.” 

After the entire poem has been read in the manner described 
the child is given the leaflet. He reads the poem from th« 
card. He reads the lines forward and backward or in an) 
way indicated by the teacher. 

Device A card may be cut up into lines. The lines are 
passed to the pupils. If a pupil reads his line correctly h« 
may hold the card and the teacher gives him another. Each 
is anxious to be able to read the greatest number. If a pupil 
cannot read his line he returns it to the teacher. After a drill 
on the words the pupil is given the line and is now able to 
read. This drill shows the teacher which words are the most 
difficult for the child to recognize: she is able to give drills 
accordingly. 

When many cards have been read the teacher may hand 
any card to the child and, without help from the teacher, he 
reads and gives the words, which he finds at the bottom of the 
leaflet. > 

Worp Drill AND CHARTS 


On the twenty-nine leaflets there are about toso words. 
These words must be drilled again and again. In order to 
have them ready at any time the words are placed upon paper 
charts (3 ft. x 2 ft, or other convenient size). The words 
are in print on one side and in script on the other as: 


in in 
up up 
night night 


For drill, the teacher points to and pronounces the word 
which is repeated by the child. This is done with about five 
words, then go back to the first word. Have the pupil repeat 
a second time and then he is able to give the words without 
help. 

At the beginning of the year five words are taught each day. 
After a few weeks, more are taught, ten and fifteen each day. 
In this way a child has a vocabulary of about two thousand 
words at the end of the first year. 
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Devices in giving word drill 
_ In connection with each reading lesson a device that fits 
the lesson is put upon the board. As in the lesson given 
- above, candles sketched upon the board, each candle having 
name of some word to be taught. Teacher calls the name of 
a candle and pupil finds it and repeats the word. The child 
is toid to name as many candles as he can. As a result he 
learns all the words. 
_ The words upon the charts are used for various drills. A 
* child is given the pointer and told to give the words on the 
charts reading down, up, or across. One child may point to 
any of the words while another names the words. The drills 
must always be enthusiastic and not too long. Varied drills 
will keep the interest of the class and accomplish results. 
Words are placed upon pieces of tagboard (6” x 34”), print 
on one side, script on the other. As the teacher holds up the 
card, the word is given by the child. Double cards, having 
word beginning with small also with capital letters are very 
useful in helping to recognize the word as: 


one side 


candle > 
Candle | 


other side 
candle 
Candle | 


Other rapid drills may be given by use of the blackboard. 


Sketch a tree upon the board, naming the branches. 
A child takes the pointer, climbs the tree and names the 
words. 


The fish pond is also interesting. Sketch a pond, Fish 
are named. 

Child takes the pointer and names the fish he catches, An- 
other child may take the eraser and take out the fish (by 
erasing the word he names). 

The mountain climbing proves equally profitable. Sketch 
a mountain, naming the large stones. 

Pupil is given the pointer and climbs, giving the words as 
he ascends or descends. 


There are many devices that may be used. The ones given 
above may be used by any teacher as they are very simple and 
may be used for rapid, snappy drills. Primary work means 
drill constantly, but varied devices will make drill interesting, 
while without devices it is inclined to become tiresome for 
the class. 

SEAT Work 


The seat work should be directly related to the oral class 
work, - 

1 The child should copy from script’ all words learned 
in his reading lesson. (These words may also be used for 
spelling. 

2 The poem read in class may be placed on tag board and 
cut up into lines. The pupil is given a card with the poem 
and an envelope containing the poem cut into lines. The 
child takes out a line, reads it, and puts it in the proper place 
on the card. After a time the lines are given to him and he 
places the lines in proper order on his desk. 

3 Words of the lesson are repeated many times and placed 
in an envelope. Child finds the words, placing like words 
under each other, thus: 


other 
other 


summer 
summer 


4 Words may be used to construct sentences. The chi: 
places on his desk: 
I have a candle, 


and as many others as he can make. 
At the end of the seat work period the teacher may ask the 
pupil to read aloud what he has placed upon his desk. 


“Lances of crimson and spears of gold 
And crowns of purple and silver sheen 
Al. of the wayside nooks now hold, 
Marshalled against their living green.” 
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A Talk on Reading IJ 


Which Method? 


HE hour devoted to Reading Methods was just over 
and the primary teachers, in groups of twos and 
threes, slowly drifted out of the door of the recitation 
room. It lacked but three days of the time for closing 

of the Institute, and consequently the majority of the mem- 
bers of the class were well acquainted. Outside on the shady 
walk, a group of congenial spirits lingered to talk things over. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Miss Young disconsolately, “I have 
heard so many things about so many different ways of teach- 
ing reading that I haven’t the slightest idea of how to begin! 
I know I’m going to be a flat, dismal failure!”’ and her rosy 
young face grew long with apprehension. 

Then, suddenly, her face brightened. “Say, you ladies 
who have taught before,” she pleaded prettily, “just come over 
here under that big elm-tree on the campus and tell me how 
you do it. I'll take it all down, step by step, and then I can 
follow my notes and be sure to do my work just right. Come 
on,” and the members of the group adjourned to the desig- 
nated spot. 

“Now,” said the girl, after they were all settled comfort- 
ably in the cool shade, “witness my notebook and feverishly- 
anxious pencil. I am ready to soak up wisdom with the 
avidity of a dry sponge, so make haste to air all your precious 
stores of pedagogical knowiedge. Beginning here, let us go 
all around the circle. You,” indicating the first in line by 
flourishing the rubber end of the lead-pencil in her hand, “just 
start right in and tell us what method you teach.” 

“The Aldine Method,” came the quick answer, and before 
Miss Young could say a word to check matters, the next 
teacher spoke up with, “The Ward Method.” 

“The Action Method,” volunteered the third. 

“The Word and Sentence Method combined,” said the 
fourth teasingly and then it was time for the fifth and last in 
in line to express herself. She was older than the rest. The 
silver in her hair attested to a riper experience which the 
pleasant expression of her face and the humorous look in her 
eye seemed to completely belie. 

“Girls, girls!” she said, with a sympathetic glance at the 
earnest eager girl before her, “‘you know that is not what our 
lady here wants to know — now, is it?” appealing to that 
particular young person. “I can remember back to the time 
when I felt just as she does and I know that it is a real trouble 
to feel as if you are groping around in the dark somewhere 
with no way of light to lead you toward the solution of all the 
things you are wondering about —”’ 

‘Just how do you teach reading, Miss Lee?” she begged. 

Miss Lee for a moment said nothing. Her smile was de- 
cidedly reminiscent, and the rest of the group prepared them- 
selves to hear something interesting, for they had discovered 
that, while she never thrust her opinions upon any one, they 
were always well worth listening to. At length she roused 
herself. 

“What method?” she repeated. “What method? Well, 
to be perfectly honest with you, I don’t make use of any method 
at all. 

“As I look back upon my teaching experience, I can see 
that my progress has seemed to go by stages. I was brought 
up on Pollard, with an infinitesimal admixture of words and a 
few sentences that really meant something. Next,” her eyes 
twinkling with the remembrance, “I changed my slant writing 
to the vertical, and with it said farewell to ‘ab-cab’ and be- 
came a devotee to Ward. Then was inaugurated a long, 
close, never-ending study of the Ward Manual, the battle 
with the phonogram, the tussle with the intricacies of blend- 
ing ‘gorilla’ and ‘amethyst’ and a few more posers ot that 
type and then —strange to say —in some mysterious way and 
from causes unknown to my later wisdom, I received an 
election to a better, larger position. My devotion to my 
Ward had been slavish but conscientious. I said farewell 
to the familiar green and buff books and laid them in my 
desk for the gentle handling of my successor. Then I left 
my former sphere of activity, thinking of the last verse 
of Holmes’ ‘Chambered Nautilus’ and all resigned and 
Teady to tackle and wage a winning fight with Somebody- 
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or-other’s new method. In this frame of mind I journeyed 
to new scenes to take up my work in a large city schocl. 

“‘T remember a clear, cold day in November—a clear, cold 
day, with a slight sprinkling of snow on the ground. The 
Principal’s office was full of sunshine as I went in to have 
a talk with her. I remember my eager question—the question 
you just asked me—‘What method of reading do you use 
here?’ I also remember her answer, ‘Your own method. 
Do as you think best. The Superintendent is careful to admit 
no one to our ranks who is not a student of psychology and 
has not original ideas of how things should be done in order 
to insure the best results.’ 

“T gasped inwardly. It wasonly my Scotch self-control that 
kept me from doing it audibly. ‘But the books,’ I asked 
feebly —what method do they come with?’ 

“*Oh, as to that,’ the principal went on, fortunately not 
noticing that I was knocked all in a heap, ‘this is a well-to-do 
district. You can order the books you desire, but I think 
you will find that almost all of the primary teacher’s favorites 
are already in your cupboard. If you do not find this so, let 
me know at once and I will try to help you out.” 

“In some way or other I managed to get back into my 
room and sank into a chair. No method! Make my own! 
Work out a plan to carry out my reading, unaided and alone! 
I felt like sending in my resignation on the spot — but on 
second thought that became impossible. My other position was 
now filled. It was sink or swim, succeed or fail, and—my 
fighting blood came to the rescue. Then how I did study! 
Not the study of anybody’s Manual this time, but of Angel’s 
Psychology, and educational journals and discussions of 
teaching methods— McMurray and a host of others. Suffice 
it to say, I was kept too busy to worry or grieve over my lost 
leading-strings. I began to watch the children —not their 
progress or which one knew the most sounds or could blend 
best — but the working of the little minds, the traits and 
tendencies that seemed common to all, and what mind-powers 
seemed strongest, etc. You see I made the children help a 
great deal in the process. As time went on, my psychologi- 
cal study became interesting to the point of absorption. I 
found myself watching people, listening closely to their con- 
versation and fitting my conclusions ifito their proper niches 
in my body of book-lore. Soon I was able to take my stock- 
in-trade as far as my pupils were concerned. I found that 
they were at the eager, restless stage of mental growth, a stage 
capable of keen concentration of mind, but without mental 
staying-power. I discovered that the senses were all ab- 
normally keen, memory was strong and imagination well 
developed. I also found that these little tots were wide-awake 
and just as anxious to read as I was to have them learn to do 
so. In addition to these facts was another important one, and 
that one the clearly evident one that they must have much 
variety of work which would call into play both the sensory 
and motor powers. When I had labored my way to these 
conclusions I really understood my little charges, and was 
ready to evolve a valuable, helpful, sympathetic method of 
teaching reading. 

“In working out my own, once much-dreaded method, I 
did not hesitate to use anything that would be really beneficial. 
1 foraged far and wide for these desirable and helpful devices, 
but did not adopt any one of them — no matter how attractive 
—unless it stood the test of my psychological foundation prin- 
ciples. I re-read my old Pollard Manual and likewise my 
Ward. I waded through treatises, putting emphasis on the 
word as a starting point. I read the arguments of those who 
would advocate the sentence-unit. I studied the view-points 
of both the phonetic and anti-phonetic camps. I delved 
earnestly into the scientific basis of the Action Method, and 
finally, I adopted some of the valuable ideas from every one 
of the existing methods that I succeeded in getting hold of. 

“Now, all of you who have taught,” she continued, “know 
that the old Pollard System was very good in some directions 
and filled a needed want in its own day. True, it was labori- 
ous, mechanical, cumbersome and not at all literary, but in 
some other respects, and many of them too, it was a very 
gteat improvement on some of the earlier methods. It made 
use of the game, the story, some self-activity on the part of 
the little people and, last but not least, went far to make 
the phonic work much more attractive. In the same way, 
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one may find the arguments for and against every known 
method in existence. The main thing to be said is this: 
Too often the authors of these so-called new methods become 
so jubilant over their main and often helpful ideas that they 
become extremists in some one or two directions, forgetting 
that there are several essential sides of the work that their 
plan completely overlooks. That is why it is so dangerous 
for teachers to be compelled to a rigid following and adherence 
to any orie method, and one only. Such a plan provides the 
work with each step exactly worked out and the teacher’s 
own originality is not called into play. She becomes much like 
the day-laborer whose task consists in the running of a machine. 
She thinks very little, plans less and invents not at all. Such 
teachers become mediocre in their work, since they are in- 
capable of taking the lead. It is a lucky thing for any one of 
this class who meets with an experience such as I had, for, as 
in my own case, it often works a complete revolution in that 
teacher’s mental outlook. When she is thrown, as it were, 
into the sea, she finds out whether she really has the strength 
to survive the loss of her old anchors. This brings me up to 
the point where I can tell our friend here just how I shall 
teach Reading to my primary tots next November. 

“When I face my first class of beginners on the opening day 
of school,” began Miss Lee, “I shall first make the children 
understand that they are there to learn to read and that to 
read is to get somebody’s thought from the given words. This 
is true whether it be from the script sentences on the black- 
board or the printed page. These two ideas are easily pre- 
sented to the children in a little talk and I conclude with, ‘I 
shall tell you some of my beautiful thoughts with this chalk 
and then when I am done you shall hear what the beautiful 
thoughts were.’ After this remark I very gravely and de- 
liberately write out several sentences, the most beautiful that I 
can evolve, and taking pains to see that they are replete with 
the mention of the things that little children love. Here are 
a few sample ones that come to mirid just at this moment: 


After a rain, the dew-drops look like beautiful, flashing 
diamonds... ° 

The wind rocks the baby birds to sleep. 

The red poppies nod sleepy heads all the summer day. 

Sweet peas wear dainty little red and white bonnets. 


“These are only a few of many sentences that I use. My 
object in this is to make the little boys and girls feel that the 
learning to read is worth while. And, by the way, this first 
step is one worked out from the basic idea of the Thought 
Method which runs, ‘The thought must always be given the 
prominent place.’ 

“At the close of the first reading-class, I make use of a 
device gleaned from the Action Method, I slowly write the 
word ‘Jump’ on the blackboard and then as slowly put down 
my chalk and illustrate the word I have just written. This 
done, I write it again and choose a child who hay been closely 
watching. Although I have as yet said absolutely nothing, 
he never fails to perform the correct action. I write the word 
many times so that every member of the class may have his 
own particular word to illustrate by means of this form of 
motor-activity. Then we each jump again and.rub out our 
particular words. When the board is clear I send the children 
to find, illustrate and erase many other large “Jumps” that 
I have written beforehand in remote places on the blackboard. 
Then we all go to our seats, each armed with the word written 
in large letters on a square of yellow paper and with scissors 
to assist us in cutting the large word out in order that we may 
carry it home to show mother. This manner of procedure 
enables us to learn a dozen or more of the simple one-word 
sentences. As the days go by, the new form, “I jump,” ap- 
pears to be subsequently followed by “You jump” and 
still later by ‘Do jump.’ This in turn gives way to ‘Do not 
jump. Run!’ and lo, we are reading two sentences at a 
time. From this point the next step is easy, but we forever 
learn the troublesome word ‘but’ —a troublesome word be- 
cause it has absolutely no meaning outside of its setting in the 
sentence. Now our form becomes ‘Do not run, but jump.’ 
‘I do not run, but jump,” etc. 

“So much for that side of the work, for, you see, there is 
another phase that runs right along beside it. This second 
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way of teaching reading generally takes up our afternoon 
recitation when the little tots are ready for a quieter form of 
work. Here we are trying to link the old with the new knowl- 
edge, so we use both the ‘Word’ and the ‘Sentence’ Methods 
in working our problem out. We began by having an easy, 
thoroughly informal talk on some object at hand — perhaps 
an apple, a rose, a picture of baby, or some other familiar 
thing. After we have expressed ourselves very freely, I 
seize upon some child’s short statement for which, by the way, 
I have been watching, and write it on the blackboard. We 
all read it and then it is written several other times. As our 
talk proceeds we put down another sentence and the work goes 
on as before. At the close of the recitation we have read 
three or four rather long sentences which are left on the black- 
board to be read again the next day.” 

(To be continued) 





Finding the Starting Point in 
Reading 


AticE INGHAM 


HE opening day of school, some day of September, 

1912, will be an eventful one to many a young teacher 

who will, for the first time, take charge of a school 

of her own. It is very probable that she has left her 

home to teach in a strange community, so the little faces which 

greet her will be unfamiliar to her. Perhaps the little ones 

may not be able to converse with her or with one another, 

for they may come from homes in which divers foreign 
languages are spoken. 

Where is the common ground on which all may meet — 
the adult teacher and the six-year-old pupils whose lives have 
heretofore been so different and who are now to be associates 
and companions for an entire year? This is the first problem 
which confronts the teacher as she enters upon her work. 
Much depends upon its solution, for the first few days of school 
when pupils and teacher are becoming acquainted are most 
important. 

The point of contact between them must certainly be some- 
thing that is of mutual interest to all. Perhaps the most 
engaging topic upon which to base the introductory talks and 
reading lessons would be the home life, for the home means 
everything to a little child. Of course, the first lesson would 
necessarily be about the most interesting member of the family: 
Baby. The little tots forget to be shy when Baby is mentioned, 
and the tongues loosen up to tell about the little brothers or 
sisters they left at home when they came to school. By the 
time the lesson is finished, they will have forgotten that they 
are strangers and school life will seem not so very different 
from the home life which they know so well. By the aid of 
pictures, even little foreign Hertha will grasp the idea of the 
word Baby when it is written upon the blackboard. 

Succeeding lessons will be about the pets in the home, the 
dog that does so many funny tricks, the kitty with the pretty 
ribbon around her neck, etc. 

Many educators are clamoring for primers which are really 
literature. It is doubtful if any such beginning book has been 
composed as yet, fot the first work in reading demands a 
limited vocabulary and much repetition. If our readers are 
not literary, they are something which is much more essential, 
and that is, interesting. The majority of our books for be- 
ginners are based upon interests which make a strong appeal 
to the child, and have been written by careful students of child 
nature. The teacher usually finds a text-book already pre- 
scribed and should examine it carefully to find out to which 
of the many interests of childhood it appeals. 

If, as suggested above, the starting point is with the home 
life—the baby, playmates, pets and toys—it is a book which 
will serve as a first reader exceedingly well. 

Many readers begin with the child’s interest in nature. His 
interest in birds, trees, flowers, etc., is one which may be used 
to very good advantage in the first lessons in reading. Of 
course, nature study is a part of the schooi program from the 
first, and the sentences written on the board will be an ex- 
pression of real thoughts that have been contributed by the 
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class. By this method, reading and nature study are corre- 
lated in a most helpful way. 

Some of the recent primers appeal to the child’s love for 
rhymes and jingles. It is undoubtedly true that jingles catch 
the interest and attention at a very early age. In their games, 
children constantly use them, for instance: 

I tisk it, I task it, 
A green and yellow basket; 
I sent a letter to my love, 
And on my way I dropped it. 

It is probable that many of the doggerel verses accompany- 
ing the folk games were originally composed by children and 
passed on from generation to generation. The children on 
our playgrounds are constantly making up rhymes to go with 
their games. For instance, on a Chicago playground the 
boys were recently observed to be turning the rope for the girls 
to skip and were chanting rhythmically as the rope went round: 


All the girls that wear high heels 
Go to work at Marshall Fields. 


Because of this love for rhyme, some children have even 
taught themselves to read from Mother Goose and some schools 
use the Mother Goose jingles for the first charts in reading. 
Since there is such a spontaneous appreciation of rhyming 
in child nature, the readers which use this interest may be 
depended upon to give good results. The training of the ear 
for rhymes will also be an invaluable aid in the phonetic drills 
which come later. 

Other readers have been composed with the idea of appeal- 
ing to the incessant activity of the child. Hence the start is 
made by means of action games, “ Roll a ball,” “ Ring a bell,” 
etc. All who understand child nature know that children 
are intensely interested in their own activity and that of others. 
The first lessons given in this way will seem like play, which is 
one of the characteristics of successful teaching of begin- 
ners. 

By this method, the unit of the reading work is the sentence 
rather than the word. In former generations, the letter was 
the unit. Later, the word was substituted and now many 
educators believe that it should be the sentence. Hence the 
action method is based on sound pedagogical principles and 
furnishes an excellent starting point for teaching a class to 
read. 

Perhaps many teachers will find that the text-book has al- 
ready been selected for them. In this case, they will not have 
the privilege of deciding which one of the many interests of 
childhood shall be chosen as the basis for reading. How- 
ever, each teacher can become familiar at once with the text 
to be used and discover the principles beneath the first lessons 
which to a casual observer seem so simple. 

If this is done, one cannot fail to be impressed with the ex- 
cellence of most of the first readers in use in the schools of our 
country. The reading matter is almost invariably interest- 
ing and the illustrations are generally artistic. No effort has 
been spared to make the task of learning to read a delightful 
one. 

It will not be long before the pupils who have started to read 
in these charming little books will have mastered a vocabu- 
lary which will enable them to read and enjoy texts which 
may be really called literature. 





First Grade Reading Lessons 


ANNIE S. SATTERLEE 


Rhymes are taught to the children. They have heard 
them at home and it is very easy to awaken their in- 
terest by having them repeat what rhymes they know 
and also learn other new rhymes, 
One rhyme can. be written on the board and the children 
read it. 
For instance: 
Little Boy Blue come blow your horn, 
The sheep are in the meadow, the cows are in the corn. 
Where’s the boy that looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haycock, fast asleep. 


\ T the beginning of the year the Mother Goose 
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After it has been read a few times, the teacher erases it; 
and writes it in another way. 


Little Boy Blue had a horn. 
He looked after the cows. 

He looked after the sheep. 

The cows were in the corn. 
The sheep were in the meadow. 
The little boy fell asleep. 

7 He was under the haycock. 


Qu pw bd 


After the children read it, the teacher selects some of the 
words in the rhyme and writes them on the blackboard, in 
this way: 


boy asleep sheep 
cows looked corn 
horn has little 
meadow fell haycock 


The teacher points to the words and has the children learn 
them. ‘The children then in turn erase the words at the same 
time telling what word they have erased. 


A description of a boy or girl of the class can be written 
on the blackboard. Children can thus be taught the names 
of their classmates. 


Charles is a good little boy. 

He has a brown suit. 

His hair is black. 

He has blue eyes. 

His waist is white. 

He has black shoes and stockings. 


om kw dD 


After the children read this lesson, the teacher asks a child 
to show her the sentence that tells about Charles’ suit, then 
the one about his eyes or the one about his shoes and stock- 


ings. 


Attce E. ALLEN 
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The lesson can be erased and rewritten, using the same 
words, but in different order. 


The good little boy is Charles, 

He has black hair. 

His eyes are blue. 

His suit is brown. 

Charles has a white waist. 

His shoes and stockings are black. 


Qn Ww Nd H 


After the children have read the lesson a few times, each 
one takes a turn and erases a word they know, telling what 
word was erased. 


Use a large picture of animals, ‘birds, or flowers and 


. write a description on the board. Then develop the lesson 


in the same manner shown in the previous lessons. 

Sometimes after a construction lesson I have developed a 
reading lesson ftom what they have made. One day we 
made a little oblong wagon with red wheels and a handle. 
We took a square piece of paper six inches square, and folded 
it into the sixteen fold. Then we cut off one row of four 
squares, and made an oblong box for the top of the wagon. 

We paste red wheels the size of the tin top of their paste 
bottle on the sides. 

The children then recite sentences giving a description of 
the wagon, and the teacher writes them on the blackboard 
as follows: 


We made a little wagon. 
It has red wheels. 

There are four red wheels, 
The wagon has a handle. 
It is a white wagon, 


akbwhds eH 


After the sentences are read aloud the children look at them 
for a few minutes and then turn and close their eyes. 

One of the sentences is erased, and they open their eyes and 
tell which one was erased. 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Primary History Lessons | 
Joseph 


General Aim 
To impress the main facts of life in the Pastoral Stage of 
the race development, simply but with nature material. 


Specific Aim 

To present the life-history of Joseph and the patriarchal 
family of Jacob, reproducing natural conditions as : ccurately 
as possible. 


Method 

The teacher to tell the narrative, show pictures, direct 
construction work, to correlate history with nature study and 
manual work whenever practicable. 


Presentation 
I Discussion of Sheep 

Recall experiences with sheep during summer visits in the 
country; habits, how cared for, what feed on, what they 
supply to man. 

II Jacob 

Explain patriarch, duties of members of his family, es- 
pecially shepherds. 

Construction — sea on one side, river on other, hills and 
plains between for land of Canaan; plant grass seed; smooth 
sand on other half of table; leave unplanted. 

III Tent-life 

Explain necessity of moving with vegetation to feed flocks; 

dangers from wild animals; faithfulness of shepherds; house- 


keeping in tents, easy moving; simple utensils made of wood, 
stone or clay; cooking over camp-fire; needs supplied by 
flocks and wild plants; no schools, no stores, trading instead 
of buying with money. 

Construction — Tents of cloth, sewed, those for families 
placed in valleys, for shepherds on hills with flocks. The 
children gather stakes, cut them into right lengths, fasten 
covers on; kid gloves may be used to make skin tents; or 
tents folded of manila paper may be substituted. 


IV The Desert 

Describe a desert, an oasis, travel on desert. 

Construction — A well made by children of stones and putty 
or clay; leaves of umbrella palm for palm trees or paper 
palms. 

V_ Caravan 

Explain camel’s adaptation to life in the desert, eating, 
sleeping; describe merchant’s life. 

Construction — Camels of cardboard after patterns in 
December numbers of Primary Epucation; sketch packs 
with crayons. 

VI Narrative 

Tell Joseph’s experience as messenger to his brothers, 
cast into pit, sold to merchants, taken away on caravan. 

Construction --- Cardboard shepherds, sheep and Joseph 
in coat of many colors in the pit. 


VII Narrative of Joseph’s life in Egypt, kindness to. 
brothers in time of famine, devotion to aged father. 
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Practical Dictation for Third 
Year Work 


Grace ALLEN 

(Note The stories and exercises given in this article are some which 
I have used with good results. 

Of course classes differ very wore in literary ability. Some are 
able to write correctly a long nem hh each day, others are not. In 
the early part of the year, therefore, I have left the story of the Pilgrims 
in sentence form, to be grouped into paragraphs suitable for the class 
to whom it is being given. 

I consider it very important that the dictation should be preserved 
in a book by itself. It should also be read over, once in a while, by 
someone of the class. 

This should always be done with the narratives. Before each lesson 
some child should read aloud what has gone before, so that the class 
may feel the continuity. It also makes it much more interesting for the 
class. 

The historical and Christmas stories should be timed so as to lead up 
to the event about which they are written. 

In all of these exercises I have used simple words and expressions, 
with which the child of the third grade is Familiar. It is my opinion 
that it is best not to introduce formidable words or intricate phrasing 
into primary work. Children think in simple fashion and use simple 
words. 

One of.the results of dictation should be an increased facility in com- 
position. We wish to have the child write, easily and unconstrainedly, 
what is in his mind. The dictation should give him an ease and confi- 
dence in setting down thoughts, naturally and without apprehension or 
uncertainty, in natural and simple language. 

Whatever the child knows he should be able to write. Then later 
some work on synonyms, and drill on replacing the easy word with 
the harder, the simpler sentence with the complex or compound. So 
we proceed from the known to the unknown, in logical order.) 


Fables 


(These fables are intended one for each week. There is one sentence 
for each day and on Friday the whole is taken in review, The Friday 
dictation should be written in the dictation book.) 


THE Fox AND THE GRAPES 


A hungry fox saw some grapes on a vine. 

He thought that they looked very nice. 

So he jumped and jumped, but he could not reach them. 

Then he said, “I do not want those grapes. They are 
sour.” 

(If you do not wish to use the quotation form, take the last sentence 


as follows: Then he said that he did not want the grapes because they 
were sour.) 


THE Two SQutrRELs 
A red squirrel and a gray squirrel lived in the woods, 
The red squirrel played in the tree-tops. The gray squirrel 
gathered nuts for winter. 
When the snow came, the red squirrel had to beg food from 
the gray one. 
The gray squirrel said, “Aha! You won’t be so lazy next 
_ summer.” 
THE GREEDY Doc 
A greedy dog had a piece of meat in his mouth. 
While going over a bridge he looked into the water and 
saw his shadow. 
He thought it was another dog with a bigger piece of meat. 
He opened his mouth to snatch the other dog’s meat, and 
his own fell into the water. He lost his dinner because he 


was greedy. 


(The following fables are of varying lengths. Sometimes two or 
three sentences can be taken together.) 


THE Fox AND THE Crow 
A crow was sitting on a tree. 
She had a piece of cheese in her beak. 
A fox came along. He wanted the cheese. 
He said to the crow, ‘‘ You must have a sweet voice. Won’t 
you sing for me?” 
The crow opened her mouth to sing. The cheese fell down. 
The fox seized it and ran away. 


THe FISHERMAN AND THE LITTLE FisH 


A fisherman caught a little fish. The fish asked the man 
to let him go because he was so little. 
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It said, “When I am big you can catch me again.” 
But the man would not. He said, ‘When you grow big 
you will not let me catch you.” 


THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 


A thirsty crow found a pitcher. There was only a little 
water in it. The bird could not reach the water. So he 
gathered a little pile of stones. He dropped the stones in one 
by one. Thewater rose higher and higher. At last it reached 
the top. Then he could drink all he wanted. 


THE Fox AND THE GOAT 


A fox fell into a well of water. He could not get out. A 
goat came along, and looked in. He.asked the fox what he 
was doing. 

The fox said, “I am drinking this sweet water. Come in 
and get some.” 

So the goat jumped in. Then the fox jumped up on the 
goat’s head and then to the shore. He ran away and left the 
poor goat. 

A fox is sly. He cannot be trusted. 


THE LION AND THE Mouse 


A great lion lay asleep in his den. A little mouse ran over 
his nose and woke him up. The lion put out his paw and 
caught the mouse. 

““Let me go and some day I will help you,” squeaked the 
mouse. The lion let the mouse go. But he did not think 
such a little creature could help him. 

One day the hunters came. They spread a net in the 
woods. . It was made of ropes. The lion fell into the net and 
cold not get out. He roared with rage. 

The little mouse heard him. She came and gnawed the 
ropes until they broke. Then the great lion was free, 





Oral Language 


Second Year 
EvucentA HoLtcoms 


EW people realize the force of habit, and fewer primary 
2 teachers realize the great importance of forming 
correct habits of speech early in the year. 

The first day of school, when little Johnnie forgets 
his chalk as he goes to the blackboard and says, “I hain’t got 
no chalk,” is the time and the place to begin to overcome in 
that child the habit of ill speech, which has come to him, 
perhaps, both by heredity and environment. 

It is the time and place also to re-create in him the desire 
for better speech. 

Language is only a vehicle of thought, but there is a vast 
difference between an old lumber wagon and a stylish coupé. 

Perhaps there is no truer way of forming judgment of per- 
sons’ general ability than by their language. - 

Fine feathers may make fine birds, but beautiful plumage 
can never take the place of perfect song. : 

Neither can fine apparel ever serve to cover up the lack 
of refinement that is-always apparent in ill or improper 
speech. So if primary teachers can constantly study the art 
of speaking gently and correctly for themselves, and by a 
gradual, persistent and systematic training, bring the children 
under, their care to a like correctness, they will have done 
an invaluable good. . 

How can we break habits of incorrect speech? . 

Two ways present themselves. First, call attention to 
each error as it occurs, in a direct and emphatic way, making 
the child feel that it is something to be overcome. 

This can be done easily by some pleasing little device 
which will arouse interest. 

Second, by the continual and repeated drill on the correct 
form, and eternal vigilance and persistence on the part of 
the teacher to see that only thescorrect form is used. 


As a means of free, independent speech in the primary 
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grades, I know of nothing more valuable than oral reproduc- 
tion and dramatization. 

The story, first cleverly told and retold by the teacher, 
at least once a week, is reproduced by the child in his own 
way. Or to vary it let each child tell a little, and as he does, 
encourage him to make his own sentences, to éell it in his 
own way. With the previous calling attention to correct 
forms, he will learn to avoid the mistakes. 

This was particularly noticeable in my own grade this 
Fall, in the story of ““The Cat and the Mouse.” The word 
“get,”’ which occurs so often, was pronounced by many git, 
but after putting it on the board, marking it and drilling on 
the correct pronunciation, I found ever after each child 
avoided the wrong sound of it, or corrected his own mistake. 

Habits come gradually, and in the same way they come 
they can be overcome, providing the same line of procedure 
is followed steadfastly and tenaciously by the teacher. “A 
constant dropping will wear away a stone” and we primary 
teachers know that we can teach the little child in our grade 
almost anything we wish, if we make it interesting enough 
and refer to it often enough, so plastic are they at the age we 
get them. 

Since language is of so much importance through life, can 
we not wisely afford to make this effort ? 

The first weeks of school, indeed the larger part of the 
year, a complete list should be kept of each incorrect expres- 
sion as it occurs in the school-room: “I seen,’’ ‘‘I done,” 
“It was me,” “She has went,” “I hain’t got none,” “Me 
and Mary,” etc. 

I have been able the past few years to use a little game 
very successfully, which I invented as a help in overcoming 
these incorrect expressions. Have cards cut 2 x 6 inches, 
about fifty or more. Write on each card one of the incorrect 
expressions you have made note of, as follows: 


He has home. 
(went, gone) 


These cards are passed out one to each child, around the 
class. When they are ready to read, take turns, each child 
having just one on trial. If he reads it correctly, he is allowed 
to keep it. If he reads it wrong, the child who does read it 
correctly keeps it. 

Another set is passed and read, and so on, until the cards 
have all been distributed. The cards are then counted and 
the child holding the most cards wins the game. This little 
game never fails to create much enthusiasm and pleasure on 
the part of the children, and its educational value is self- 
evident. 

Along with the incorrect expressions, I use some other 
sentences to be used in the game as a drill in choosing the 

‘correct spelling and proper meaning of words pronounced 
alike, but spelled differently. For example, the following 
sentence, “I have two books,”’ on the card is placed like this: 


I have books. 
(to, two, too) 


The children choose the proper ‘“‘to” and as they read the 
card, spell aloud the ‘“‘to”’ which they choose. This of course 
after the different kinds of “too” have been drilled upon. 
In the same way the words “no” “know,” “here,” “‘hear,”’ 
“there,” “their,” “new,” “knew,” may be used. 

Below, I will give a list of the sentences I have gathered 
and placed on the cards which I used as a game. 

Teachers will no doubt be able to add to the list from 
their own experience. 

‘It is ——. (me, L.) 
I like —— play. (too, to, two.) 
and —— are going home. (me, I.) 
He has —— one. (choosed, chosen.) 
I see —— apples. (too, two, to.) 
—— I go home? (can, may.) 
~It is ——.. (her, she.) 
He has ——. (gone, went.) 
I —— —— chalk. (hain’t got, have.) 
—— the book on the table. (lie, lay.) 
May I —— down? (lay, lie.) 


Our wnds es 
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12 Miss H ——itto me. (teached, taught.) 

13 Mary has —— her words. (wrote, written.) 
14 I——him. (seen, saw.) 

15 ‘You —— me one yesterday. (give, gave.) 

16 She has —— her paper. (given, gave.) 

17 He has —— home. (went, gone.) 

18 Tom and I ——here. (is, are.) 

19 I have—— pencil. (know, no.) 

20 Please pass —— potatoes. (them, those.) 

2r I ——a blue bird. (seen, saw.) 

22 Mother ——ittome. (learned, taught.) 

23 I donot wish ——drink. (no, any.) 

24 Heis in his seat. (setting, sitting.) 

25 The children —— seen eight birds. (has, have.) 
26 There —— a strong wind to-day. (are, is.) 
27 Frank and Fanny —— come down. (has, have.) 
28 We —— afraid to go home. (was, were.) 

29 I see big dogs. (to, two, too.) 

30 We have —— books. (knew, new.) 

31 He doesn’t have pencil. (no, any.) 

32 Mary here. (aint, isn’t.) 

33 I don’t want —— drink. (no, any.) 

34 We out to the woods. (was, were.) 

35 ——are mine. (them, those.) 

36 I —— my dinner. (et, ate.) 

37 I will —— the ball. (catch, ketch.) 

38 Nell has —— her numbers. (done, did.) 

39 «This is you. (fer, for.) 

40 John has back. (came, come.) 

41 I have an elephant. (saw, seen.) 

42 Esther —— two cents. (brung, brought.) 

43 She —— it herself. (done, did.) 

44 Here my two books. (is, are.) 

45 Tom and I here. (are, is.) 

46 He has home. (went, gone.) 

47 My sister is years old. (to, two, too.) 
48 Can you —— me sing? (hear, here.) 

49 I like play ball. (too, to, two.) 

so Itis——. (me, I.) 

51 Mary and are going home. 
52 ——Igo? (may, can.) 
53 I ——a circus last summer. 


(me, I.) 


(seen, saw.) 


In the October number of Prmmary Epvucation, there 
was a small rhyme beginning, 


“A fat little boy who said ‘aint’ 
Fell into a big can of paint,” etc. 


I taught this to my children one day in connection with a 
drill on correct forms, and they were delighted with the 
jingle. It amused them so much that they asked for it 
nearly every day, for a week or so. It surely is a clever and 
happy way to arouse interest in the little folks. Pleasure and 
profit is sure to be maintained in the Primary grades, where 
an unflagging interest and zeal can be maintained in the subject 
at hand, 





Language Games 
For First, Second and Third Grades 


Grace A. RANDALL AND LILLIAN FINNBERG 
1 Expression: You were. 
Game Six or eight children are chosen, and as each one 
skips to front of room he imitates some act of the following: 
High-stepping horse, dog, cat, grasshopper, bird, turkey, 
frog, duck, chicken, hen, dove, shoemaker, Japanese lady, 
‘eaharsaiiitin, woodchopper, newsboy, see-saw. 
Teacher selects some child, who skips to front of room, and 
says to John, at the head of the row, “You were a high-step- 
horse.” If correct, John says “‘ Yes, I was a high-stepping 
orse.” If incorrect, “No, I was a dog.” Child continues 
down row until he makes a mistake, when some other child 
takes his place. 
2 Expression: If I were. 
Material: Print following e 
on blackboard ledge: 


Drill on adjectives. 
xpressions on cards, and place 
beautiful green leaf, delicious peach, 
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luscious grape, generous Santa Claus, excellent teacher, 
splendid man, brilliant bird, cheerful lady, honest lawyer, 
modest violet, favorite poem, American flag, mellow apple, 
industrious farmer, huge elephant, juicy strawberry, magni- 
ficent house, hardy plant, muscular blacksmith, faithful she; 
herd. 

Game: The child selected to be the fairy takes his wand 
and leaves room. Children may choose from cards wha. they 
would like to be and as each child skips to seat he says, “If 
I were a leaf, I’d be a beautiful green leaf.” Another child 
says, “‘If I were a peach, I’d be a delicious peach,” etc. At 
tap of bell fairy enters, and with wand changes children into 
what they would like to be. Teacher says, “John, what are 
you?” John says, “‘I am a beautiful green leaf.” Continue 
until all children have told what they are. 


3 Expressions: (a) I have. (6) 

Material: A set of fruit pictures. 

Picnic Game (a)- Place pictures on blackboard ledge. 
Eight or ten children choose fruit they wish to take to the 
picnic, and stand in row. Teacher says, “‘Mary, what have 
you to take to the picnic?” Mary replies, ‘‘I have a delicious 
orange to take to the picnic.” Continue throughout row. 
(6) Children then give cards to pupils at seats, and stand in 
row again. We now play we have eaten our picnic lunch. 
Teacher asks, “Mary, what did you eat at the picnic?” “I 
ate some luscious grapes.” Continue game. 


I ate. 


4 Expression: Isn't. 

Material: Set of bird pictures. 

Game: Place picture on blackboard ledge. Mary is the 
Bird Lady. Children observe the birds. The Bird Lady then 
turns pictures toward blackboard. A child skips to front 
of room, and pointing to a card says, “‘Isn’t this a robin?” 
The Bird Lady, turning picture around, says, ‘Yes, it is a 
robin,” or if not, “No, this is a bluebird.” Child may con- 
tinue until he makes a mistake, when another child takes his 
place. 


5 Expressions: I saw. I bought. 
have had. 

Material:. Set of pictures from famous artists as: 

Murillo’s — Children of the Shell, The Fruit Venders. 


I sold. I have. I 
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Van Dyck’s — Baby Stuart. 

Rosa Bonheur’s — Horse Fair, Coming from the Fair. 

Landseer’s — Odin, Shoeing the Bay Mare. 

Millet’s — Angelus, The Sower. 

Raphael’s — Sistine Madonna. 

Sir Joshua Reynold’s — Age of Innocence, Strawberry Girl. 

Rembrandt’s — Portrait of an Old Woman, Rembrandt’s 
Mother. 

Franz Hals’ — Nurse and Child. 

Titian’s — Daughter of Roberto Strozzi. 

Breton’s — Song of the Lark. 

Watts’ — Sir Galahad. 

Game: Teacher gives pictures to 8 or 10 children who 
form art gallery in front of room. The same number of chil- 
dren are chosen to visit art gallery. After the visii, each child 
names one picture that he saw. They then return and buy a 
picture, saying to child who holds picture, “I’d like to buy 
“The Children of the Shell.’” Other child replies, ‘‘ You may 
buy ‘The Children of the Shell.’” When children have 
bought the pictures they form in line as before, and children 
who sold pictures form line back of them. Teacher says, 
“John, what did you buy?” “I bought ‘The Children of 
the Shell.” He then turns to second child and says, “Mary, 
what did you buy?” — When the row has finished, the chil- 
dren face those standing back of them. John asks child 
opposite, “James, what picture did you sell?” “I sold, 
‘The Children of the Shell.’” Children skip to seats and 
teacher says, ““‘Who has ‘The Children of the Shell’?”’ 
John rises and says, ‘I have ‘The Children of the Shell.’”’ 
When all children have returned pictures, teacher says, “‘ Who 
has had ‘The Children of the Shell’?” The two children 
who have had it stand and say together, “I have had “The 
Children of the Shell.’” 


6 Expression: With whom. I sat. 

Game: Children in one row skip and sit with othe: chil 
dren, and then quickly stand in front of room. Teacher says, 
“John, with whom did you sit?” John says, “I sat with 
James.” John then turns to Mary and says, “Mary, with 
whom did you sit?” Continue game. 


7 Aim: Complete sentences and drill on phrases selected. 
Material: Set of phrases printed on cards, such as — th 


Mother Goose Blackboard Drawing 
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green grass, the beautiful flower, two tops, the big umbrella, 
the clock, the acorns, some ripe cherries, the baby, the big 
black pig, my little calf. 

Game: Place cards on blackboard ledge. Teacher says, 
“Bring me something you can lie down in.” John brings 
the phrase, ‘“‘the green grass,” and says, “I can lie down in 
the green grass.” In same manner children reply to teacher’s 
questions saying, “I can spin two tops, “I can wind the 
clock,” “I hid the acorns,” “‘I ate some ripe chérries,” “‘I gave 
the baby somefmilk,” ‘‘I caught the big black pig,” “I fed my 
little calf.” 


8 Aim: 
Material: 
been printed: 


To teach opposite meanings of given words. 
Set of cards upon which following words have 


slow 
cool 
down 
happy 
broad 
front 
back 
right 


in new 
big loud 
thick easy 
black after 
above high 
dark cold 
heavy lean 
clean under 


Game: ‘Teacher holds up a card, and if child called upon 
gives the correct opposite, he gets the card. Continue game. 


9 Expression: I have no.” 

Material: Hand organ (ten-cent toy). 

Game: John leaves room. Mary gives Anna the hand 
organ. At same time all hands are placed in laps and children 
pretend they have the hand organ. Mary taps bell and John 
comes in. He tries to locate the organ and in guessing 
says, ‘‘Grace, please bring me the hand organ.” If Grace 
hasn’t the organ, she raises her hand, and says, “I have no 
hand organ.” If she has the organ, she gives it to John, who 
says, “Thank you, Grace.” Grace says, “You’re welcome, 
John.” The child in front keeps guessing until he locates 
the organ. 


10 Expressions: Is it you? Have you? Itisx*1, or 
I haven't. Itis I. I have. 

Game: John steps to front of room and blinds. 

Mary is given a button to hide in her hands. 

Children then say to John, “ We are ready.” 

John says to children, “Someone has the button. Is it 
you, Alice?” If Alice has it, she answers, “ItisI.” If, +t, she 
says, “It is not I.” 

This game may be varied somewhat by asking the question 
in this way: “‘Have you the button, Alice?” Alice answering, 
“No, I haven’t,” or “ Yes, I have,” as the case may be. 

John guesses until he finds the button. The one having 
the button is next to blind. 





To Secure Interest in Written 
Language Work 


Grace EveLyn STARKS 


HILDREN in the primary grades may be easily trained 
through dramatization, story-telling and conversa- 
tion lessons, to express themselves fréely and fluently. 
But when requested to put their thoughts or emotions 

into writing they are appalled by the paucity of their vocabu- 
laries. This may be an incentive to study spelling, but is 
absolutely deadening to the expression of individuality — that 
quality most to be desired. 

There are a number of ways by which interest may be 
so aroused that only the desire for expression is felt. Chil- 
dren must be impressed before they can express. 

Almost all children delight in writing about birds, trees, 
and flowers. Allow them to make booklets, with cover of 
their own designing, in which to keep a record of this work. 
Birds should be studied throughout the year, each phase 
being studied as it appears. Those common to the locality 
should be drawn, and used as illustrations. Or they may be 
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hektographed and colored. Poems learned throughout the 
year relative to birds should also be kept in this book. Trees 
form the basis of another delightful book, and Fall is a splendid 
time to begin such a study. In this, drawings in charcoal 
or black and white paintings are most effective. 

When the apple tree is studied, have the children make jelly 
from crab-apples at school and, after working out a recipe 
with the teacher, write it in their booklets. The jelly should 
be neatly labeled and put away. Later, it may be served on 
wafers to visiting parents, and the children tell of the making. 

Of course many myths will be rewritten for preservation 
in this book. 

A flower book may be kept in much the same way, the 
flowers studied being. pressed and mounted in the booklet. 
Children delight in “‘taking the flower’s picture.” For this 
blue print paper and a printing frame are used, the flower 
being placed next to the glass and the dark side of the paper 
down. It is then exposed to sunlight and when dark in color, 
washed in running water. Backing the frame, ordinary glass 
may be used, and a practical lesson in description consists 
in having the children describe just how this may be done. 

Some children love poetry, to others the committing to 
memory of the simplest poem is a most wearisome task. 

A class poet may be selected, his biography written, his 
picture mounted in the booklet, and verses from his poems 
illustrated. The poems learned throughout the year are, of 
course, kept in this book, as well as favorite memory gems. 
In this way the work will assume new interest. 

In a similar manner the artists are treated, the pictures 
studied throughout the year being mounted and preserved. 
The pictures are first studied orally, the thought the artist 
wished expressed being brought out; the setting and principal 


‘characters discussed. Difficult words are placed on the 


board, pupils endeavoring in description to use the best word, 
and after written work is corrected it is copied into the books. 
Possibly the thought will obtrude itself to many that booklets 
covering such long periods will become soiled or neglected. 
They will not. At the commencement of school the children 
should make large portfolios in which to keep their work. 
They really appreciate most highly anything worthy of their 
sespect and continued effort. 

One of the most successful plans by which to secure se- 
quence of thought, lies in the making of riddles. Pictures are 
cut from magazines, of everyday objects —a chair, piano, 
desk, stove, and so on. These are passed, and each pupil 
writes a riddle about the one he has received. The riddles are 
then read and guessed. On other days, as winter approaches, 
objects suitable to the season are used, and vegetables and 
flower catalogs furnish delightful material for Spring riddles. 
Again the pupils are allowed to write a riddle about something 
mentioned in the poem being studied, and in “guessing” the 
pupil recites the verse on which the riddle has been based. 
A never ending delight to the children is to be allowed to draw 
some object seen on the way to school, or in the school-room, 
and write a riddle about it. 

The land of. make-believe lies somewhere within the boun- 
daries of childhood. People of the greatest imagination are 
those who have accomplished most, and too much stress can 
not be laid upon the development of the imaginative powers. 
Dramatization serves an excellent purpose, but written work 
can be made to help greatly. Large pictures should be pro- 
cured that are full of action and the children should be al- 
lowed to write stories about them. Pasini’s “Curiosity” 
Barber’s “Friends or Foes,” and ““The Mute Appeal,” as well 
as Holmes’s “Can’t You Talk?” and Olivie’s ‘‘ Inquietude,” 
furnish excellent examples for this work, and splendid results 
may be obtained from pictures appearing in current magazines. 
The written work is always preceded by an oral discussion, 
the teacher asking pertinent questions. Morning exercises 
can be used to very telling advantage in securing good written 
work, 

Above the second grade, the class, working together, should 
write and produce a play several times throughout the year. 
All primary grade pupils should be encouraged in the writing 
of simple poems, and the words and music for songs to be 
given at this time. 

No one who has labored with the difficulty of public speak- 
ing will depreciate the value of having the children write an 
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original story, or rewrite a well-loved one, to tell during 
morning exercises. 

That newspapers and magazines are quick to take advan- 
tage of the love of mystery imbued in most people, is shown 
by the great number of miystery stories published, the solution 
of which is left to the reading public. Grownups are not the 
only ones susceptible to its wiles, and this may be taken ad- 
vantage of to secure individual written work. Parts of myths 
or stories should be told, the pupils writing the conclusion. 

A large part of the written language work of the third grade 
consists of the writing of letters. If pupils are allowed to 
write and really post letters interest will be stimulated. Teach- 
ers can arrange with teachers in the same grade out of town 
for an exchange of letters. 

Notes are sent to absentees telling of the events of the school 
day. The ill are commiserated, one pupil being selected as 
messenger to carry a note composed by the entire class, to- 
gether with some handwork made during the day. 

Children take the keenest interest in babies. Allow them 
to bring, now and again, the small brother or sister to visit. 
Have them write a story to éell the baby. Later they will 
enjoy writing about the little visitor. Only second to a child’s 
love for babies is his devotion to pets. Appoint a day in the 
month on which pets may be brought to school. See that they 
are well cared for, and have the children draw and write about 
them. Throughout the year days may be set.aside when the 
dolls will occupy the place of honor. Invitations may be writ- 
ten, directions for the making of doll’s clothes and hats, and 
even dialogues may be developed. 
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All the primary grades should make and keep dictionaries. 
This will aid greatly in securing correct spelling. A cover is 
designed, and the paper enclosed is divided into three spaces, 
one being also left at the top for a jingle about the word ap- 
pearing on that page. All words met with any difficulty are 
written on the board by the teacher, and copied, every few 
days, by the pupils into the dictionaries. They are, of course, 
allowed to refer to them at any time. 

In summing up — the pupils of the first grade, at the con- 
clusion of the year’s work, should use the capital for the pro- 
noun J, and for the first word of every sentence. They should 
place a period at the close of a declarative sentence, be familiar 
with the use of the interrogation point, and be able to use 
phonics in aiding, not only in the pronunciation but in the 
spelling of words. 

Pupils of the second grade, at the close of the year, should 
have a keen appreciation of beauty and style — not only 
through hearing poems, and stories, but also through writing. 
They should be able to use capitals properly, and also the 
common forms of punctuation at the end of a sentence. The 
writing vocabulary should comprise at least three hundred 
words. 

The third grade should be familiar with the capitalization 
of geographical names, and O! they should know the use of 
the apostrophe and should show a gain in the clearness of 
written expression over the second grade work. Much written 
work should be done in this grade, and the wise teacher will 
refrain from any criticism of the thought expressed. Neatness 
and the observance of all rules discussed should be dr-nanded. 
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Dutch Scenes on the Sand-table 


Sand-table Trips to Foreign 
Countries 


HELEN B. Royce 


HE accompanying illustrations are from photograpns 
showing scenes in Holland, Switzerland, and Japan, 


as represented on a kindergarten sand-table during 
an imaginary trip to those countries. A few explan- 


atory remarks may help some other teacher interested in this 
sort of work, 


In using blocks on sand, we find it convenient and practical 
to use small tin box covers, or pieces of glass bound with passe- 
partout tape, as a foundztion for building. This furnishes 
a flat surface, prevents the blocks from warping, and admits 
of wetting the sand without damage to the gifts. (If one wishes 
it is an easy matter to lift a cover, blocks and all.) In case of 
a large form, a slate answers the purpose. : 

In the Dutch scene, the ocean at left of view is restrained by 
a dike built of sand, re-inforced by stones. Enlarged fifth 
and sixth gifts and regular sixth furnished material for mill, 
houses, bridges and steps, An oblong pan held the “ocean,” 
with the traditional herring and a fishing boat, The canals 
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Swiss Scenes on the Sand-table 


were not mere ditches, but real water, made possible by tre 
use of table oil-cloth. Long strips of this, dark green in color, 
were folded in open box shape and sewed at top corner edges. 
These made long pans which were proof against leakage, and 
gave opportunity for the small kindergarten Gretchens and 
Pieters to go “‘a-roving, a-sailing” to hearts’ content. A 
round pan was the home of ducks and frogs, closely watched 
by storks. Near the house, a bed of tulips — bits of tissue 


paper glued or tied to green sticks — furnished blooms for 
s.atrina to sell as she traveled along the dike, yoke on shoulder. 
Hans, our boy doll, was miller, boatman, or shepherd, as the 
play demanded; bridge tender, when a peanut-shell shoe 
lowered from the bridge brought the required toll; or 
best of all, the “Hero of Haarlem,” with hand embedded in 
the dike. The milk cart, made of a small wooden box, 
had spool ends for wheels, and milk can; made of spools 


Japanese Scenes on the Sand-table 
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covered with yellow tinfoil. The animals, originally a ten- 
cent store bargain, have seen years of service and are a valu- 
able adjunct to Kindergarten material. 

Made familiar, through pictures, with Swiss scenery, the 
children immediately realized the necessity for a big change 
in the aspect of the sand-table, when the time came to repre- 
sent Switzerland, The lack of sufficient sand was overcome 
by the use of bricks as the “back-bone” of the mountain, 
This also gave them a better idea of the obstacles encountered 
by the tunnel excavators, Regular fifth and sixth gifts, small 
and enlarged sticks, evergreen twigs for trees and bare twigs 

for fire wood, were used in representing the Swiss scene. Cot- 
ton batting sprinkled with mica dust made a realistic peak 
and glacier. Cardboard figures, with two dolls, furnished 
herdsmen, women burden bearers and children. To the 
sheep and cows of Holland were added goats, donkeys, and 
chamois. As in Holland, the dolls were made to represent 
all sorts of activities characteristic of Swiss life —cattle- 
tending, wood and hay gathering, chamois hunting, etc. 

From Switzerland we journeyed to the Land of the Rising 
Sun, incidentally breaking the record for rapid transit. A tea 
garden i in Japan made use of the enlarged sixth gift for house, 
regular sixth for furniture and summer house, with enlarged 
sticks for trellises and arbors. Spools decorated to resemble 
jardinieres held dwarf trees. Small pink tissue paper circles, 
pinched to represent blossoms and glued to twigs, gave us 
plum trees. For the arbors, the children strung on green 
yarn bits of lavender and green tissue paper, which simulated 
wistaria vines. This year we were fortunate in having small 
paper lanterns, secured x* 2 Japanese store. Heretofore the 
Hailmann wooden beads nave served as lanterns, Fine wire 
in place of string kept Toyo’s kite flying. Dolls and card- 
board figures composed his family, who were kept busy serv- 
ing tea to the patrons of the gai-len. 

Some kindergartners hesitate to have scenes of this nature 
on the sand-table, thinking it would deprive the children of 
the opportunity to play there. We have never found this to 
be the case. On the contrary, from the*time the sand is pre- 
pared for use, to the putting away of all material, the children 
surround the table at every opportunity, not merely to admire, 
but to play and to act some phase of life here represented. 
What matters it if some things be knocked down? A good 
opportunity for more children to have a chance at rebuilding. 
And do they not have floods in Holland, avalanches in Switzer- 
land, and earthquakes in Japan? Such pride do the children 
take in the “pictures” they have created, however, careful 
handling of blocks and toys is a natural result, and it seldom 
happens that any damage is done. 

If the Kindergartner has a camera and can furnish to each 

child a view of the sand-table scene which he has helped to 
create, she will be more than repaid for all her trouble and 
expense by the children’s joy in owning such pictures, 





The Plan 


C. S. Mount 
T= majority of method books lay great stress upon the 


drawing of plans to a scale, before the work on the 

city is taken up. In order to get good results much 

time must be spent upon the work, and that is impos- 
sible in many schools. Many successful third grade teaches 
omit the plan without any disastrous results. Drawing to a 
scale i is not easy. If it must be done, it is better to ~ait until 
it is within the comprehension of the pupil. 

Calkins, in his “Object Lessons for Teachers,” says, 
“‘Accurately drawn maps are not necessary. They must 
possess sufficient resemblance to the true form for any teacher 
to recognize the city, state or country represented. Train 
the pupils to recognize the general shape, the relative size of 
its parts and form of the boundary lines and to put in the 

pincipal towns and cities, rivers, and mountains.” It is 
waste of time to _attempt to make an absolutely perfect map. 
The object then is drawing, not location. 

White, in his “Art of Teaching,” thinks that as few children 
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are able to make accurate maps and as the time would be better 
spent upon the real geography work, the regularly prepared 
maps are best. The maps are a means and not an end. 
The details are filled in from day to day as the work is de- 
veloped, so they are really a progressive record of the work. 

The map may be introduced as follows: 

If you were going to build a house, what would .you do? 
How would you know how the house was going to look? How 
would the builder know the size, shape, and position of each 
room? What must he use in order to have the plans straight ? 
This is a map. We call it a plan. How many remember 
the way rivers were marked on a map? You may show me 
a river on this map. Continue to interpret by locating land 
and water forms. 

DrrEcTION ON A Map 

Review the previous work thoroughly. Place papers on 
the desk. Pupils mark the cardinal points. Tell each to 
hold his paper vertically. Notice the position of the north. 
Apply one of the papers to the map. Where is the north? 
Tell the pupils that the top of the map is generally north. 
Ask them to point to the part that is east, south, west. 

The children have learned the manner in which land and 
water forms are designated on the map, but they have not been 
required to learn the names. The names would be just so 
many empty words and it would be useless to burden thie 
pupils’ minds with them. 

When the time arrives for the study of the map in connection 
with regular geography lessons from books the children will 
be able to locate the land and water forms without any troulle 
and the proper names will be easily learned. 


A Rewer Map 


Relief mapsare best interpreted by means of the sand-board, 
but we are not all the proud possessors of sand-boards and 
there are many school boards who learned their geography in 
the question and answer way and cannot be persuaded to see 
the necessity of a board for mud pies, as one member char- 
acterized it. 

Place the relief map before the class for general inspection. 


Note the relation between it and the ordinary map. Notice 
the difference. If it is a continent or a coast state, call 
attention to the coast-line and the general shape. Notice the 


regularity or irregularity of the coast-line. What has caused 
the identations? What water forms do they make? 

What is the general direction of the land studied? Which 
is the longest side? Locate as many water forms as you can. 
How have they been formed ? 

Notice the highlands. How do you think they were formed ? 
Find the principal ones. In what direction do they extend? 
Find the gentle slopes. The steep slopes. Which are water- 
sheds? Name the chief mountain ranges. What do you 
“hink of the climate at the foot? At the summit? Locate 
the lowlands. -What is the shape of the valleys? Where are 
the rivers? Which valleys form a river basin? Location 
and direction of the valleys. Where do you think the people 
live? Why? What do you think are the occupations in 
the mountains? In the valleys? On the coast? Why? 


Use or THE Book 

When children advance from a low to a high grade, say a 
third, in which every reading lesson has been prepared, it is 
very difficult for them to read and get the thought at the same 
time. Therefore all book lessons, should be preceded by oral 
work, The text-book is not to be learned by heart. If 
properly used it is a great time saver and a help to sight read- 
ing and thought getting. 

The teacher must give the lesson orally, dwelling upon the 
principal points. For the next lesson have the subject matter 
read from the text-book, stopping after each paragraph to 
question for information and to clear up doubtful points. 
Next call for a reproduction of the lesson. Require correct 
English and do not discourage the use of the aval of the text 
if the pupils understand it. It is very often an improvement 
upon their own.. A few judicious questions will often deter- 
mine whether they do understand. Work done in this way will 
be more apt to lead to right methods of study than the old way 
of learning by heart or the question and answer method. 
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The Spelling Lesson 


ANTOINETTE CANFIELD 


PELLING, like every other subject, must be made 
interesting if successfully taught. “Variety” in the 
manner of presenting and developing the lesson is as 
much the “spice” of spelling as of “life.” First im- 

pressions are apt to be the most lasting, so we must strive to 
develop the lesson in such a way that the first impression may 
be the correct one. When a lesson is successfully taught the 
sense both of sight and of hearing is trained. Lessand lesscor- 
rection of work will be necessary, as the teacher lays more 
stress upon her own efforts in presenting the lesson. 


I DEVELOPMENT OF THE LESSON 


Develop the Jesson with the children. Do not put your list 
or the board before school and confine the preparation of the 
lesson to the copying of that list. If this is done there will be 
a few who will not even know what some of the words they 
are copying are, and there will always be a few who take’ a 
hasty superficial glance and copy the word wrong, usually re- 
peating this incorrect form and /earning to spell it incorrectly. 
Following are offered a few suggestions for developing the 
lesson with the children. 

1 Pronounce the word slowly and distinctly. 

Pause between syllables. 

Pronounce in such a way that the child’s knowledge of 
phonics may aid him. 

2 Volunteer oral spelling of the word. 

3 If incorrectly spelled, pronounce again, emphasizing 
sounds and syllables. 

4 If unsuccessful in obtaining the correct spelling from 
several volunteers ask, ‘‘ What is the first sound ?”— referring 
to such a prefix as fr. “What letters say fr?” If the word 
contains more than one syllable ask, “‘Who can spell the first 
part of the word?” 

5 When correct spelling is given write it on the board. 

6 If the word contains a word within a word as ‘‘meat,”’ 
dictate that part of the word first. Work in the same way 
for the volunteer spelling. When correctly spelled write on 
the board with bright colored chalk. Now ask for preceding 
letter and prefix with white chalk. 

7 Underline peculiar combinations of letters, double or 
“twin” vowels, as in quite, head, feed. 

8 After the word is developed and written on the board 
insist that the entire class look carefully at the word-sound, 
pronounce and spell it. Now they are ready to copy the word 
intelligently and correctly. They will know what word they 
ate copying. and will learn it in its correct form first. 
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9 Now put down pencils and continue the development 
of each word in this manner, copying the word as the final 
step. In this way the list is copied once. Now they may 
repeat the list alone as seat-work as many times as the teacher 
desires — but three or four times at the most is sufficient. 
Vary this preparation of the lesson occasionally by using the 
alphabet letters to build words. 

10 Let children suggest what they think is the hardest 
word. Teacher indicates this by placing a cross (X) before 
the word. If there are any extra lines on the paper complete 
each column with this word. 


Il Berrore Dicratinc Lesson 


1 Pupils close eyes. Teacher covers some word in the 
list. Open eyes: Pupil spells word covered. 

2 Heads on desk. Teacher or pupil erases some word. 
Upon given signal heads are raised and some child asked to 
spell word erased. When correctly spelled teacher replaces 
word, and so on through the list or with the hardest words. 

3 Erase complete lisi. Pupils from memory spell entire 
list in correct order — teacher writing as pupils dictate. 

4 Some pupil stands with back to the board; another with 
pointer points to some word in the lesson — the class pro- 
nouncing the word once, slowly and distinctly. Child with 
back to board spells word. 

5 Erase list. Send pupil to board. He writes in a very 
large hand, some word chosen from the lesson. 

6 Teacher, without chalk, writes word in large imaginary 
letters on board —emphasizing something to be remembered, 
as the final stroke of the w which is so often left out with x 
as a result. Children repeat with pencils in the air or nearly 
touching desks, writing the word in imaginary bold letters. 

7 Game. Races at board. 

Send three pupils to the blackboard. Place these children 
in such positions that the class may easily watch them, but 
so that the pupils at the board cannot see each other’s work — 
one at a front and the other two at side boards, perhaps. 
Some pupil dictates a word from the lesson and then counts, 
‘*¢ —2—3!” Upon the count “3” each writes the word 
dictated and the class watches to see who wins (first to com- 
plete word correctly). Winner dictates in some manner an- 
other word to be written by three other pupils selected by the 
teacher, who might select each time one pupil who will prob- 
ably fail. All errors should be corrected before the pupil 
takes his seat. Errors corrected in this way make a more 
lasting impression. 

The old game of “I’m thinking of a word,” is a good one. 
The list of words for the day’s lesson is erased. Some pupil 
stands before the class and says, “I’m thinking of a word. 
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What is it, Mary?” Mary answers, “Is itc —a —t —c —h, 
catch?” Pupil answers, “No, it is not c —a —t —c —h, 
catch.” Then another pupil is called upon. He asks, “Is 
it m —i—c —e, mice?” and so on, until some child spells 
the word in the pupil’s mind. Then he acts as teacher. Of 
course the words are confined to the day’s lesson. 


Ill THe Written LEssSon 


1 Booklets 

Let the children make as seat-work little booklets for the 
week’s spelling lesson — to be taken home at the close of the 
week. These may be simply oblong books made by one fold 
of paper used as cover and each leaf, with hektographed pic- 
ture on the cover, or they may take the outline of something 
suggestive of the month —a stocking, bell, Christmas tree or 
Santa Claus for December. The sunbonnet babies and over- 
all boys always delight the children and may be easily and 
daintily colored. Only those who have the best spelling may 
color their covers. While the successful ones are; coloring 
help those who have failed. 

2 Occasionally use one large sheet of paper for the entire 
week’s lesson. Rule lengthwise into five sections, three on 
one side and two on the other. Each day’s lesson is to be 
written in its successive column. No corrections made until 
after Thursday’s lesson. On Friday or the fifth day all papers 
are marked and returned to the children, also a complete list 
of the week’s words is put on the board, arranged exactly as 
on the child’s paper. Each compares his work with the one 
on the board, selecting misspelled words and copying on an- 
other paper each misspelled word four or five times. At the 
close of the spelling preparation period the list on the board is 
erased and papers on which corrected words have been writ- 
ten are collected. In the fifth column each writes a list of 
words missed during the week. Of course, there is no dicta- 
tion on the part of the teacher and each child’s list will be dif- 
ferent from every other child’s. ‘Those misspelling no words 
in the first four columns should be given something else of 
an instructive and entertaining nature to do during the lesson 
— paints, colored crayon work or paper-cutting — any reward 
which may be an incentive to careful study. The fifth column 
is corrected in class immediately after it is written — correc- 
tions in the order of the number of words missed. For in- 
stance, all missing only one word for the week come first for 
correction — joining the “‘pleasure group” as soon as their 
work is corrected. Next, those who missed two words, and 
so on. This gives the teacher an opportunity to devote her 
full attention to those who most need it and does away with 
the after school session. 


IV THe OraAt LESSON 


1 Prepare slips about 1” x 2” of any strong paper, writing 
on each one review word. Place these slips in a basket, box 
or bag. Teacher passes up each aisle. First pupil draws a 
word and dictates it to the pupil sitting next behind him. If 
spelled correctly it is returned to the teacher, if incorrectly, 
the pupil failing keeps the slip on his desk for study. Second 
pupil draws another slip, dictates to the pupil next behind 
him, and so on. Words correctly spelled are not returned 
to the bag through the game. After going about the room a 
certain number of times or after continuing the game a certain 
number of minutes (a good brisk ten-minutes lesson will accom- 
plish much) those who failed take their words to the teacher 
who hears each spell his word or words. If several have missed 
some good speller might assist by taking a small group to an- 
other part of the room and hear their words. This is a great 
honor. 

2 If pupils have no spelling books, at the close of each fort- 
night or month give each pupil a hektographed list of all words 
used as spelling lessons for the month. Hektograph on strong 
heavy paper. If you have no hektograph let pupils make for 
seat-work little booklets containing these words. Have a 
spelling match. As a child misses, instead of passing that 
word on to be missed again, perhaps, send him to his seat to 
find the misspelled word on his list, underlining or marking 
it in some way. He is to study this word or write it a certain 
number of times. After doing this he may follow the class — 
looking at his list as the pupils spell. At the close of the match 
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thave each child spell the word on which he failed, otherwise 
the lesson has not accomplished its full value. 


V_ “Postscripts” 

t Im dictating insist upon attention and prouvunce the 
word once only. 

2 Watch the children if you require them to copy mis- 
spelled words a number of times, to see that they do not 
“amuse” themselves by writing (as in the word catch) the 
first letter of the word, ‘‘c,” for instance, ten times in a row 
down the paper, then add to each “‘c” an ‘‘a” making ten of 
these in a row, etc. This means nothing and is wasted time 
and paper. 

3. Scratch. 

This is a game much enjoyed by children of all grades. 
Select some long word. From. this a list of words is mace, 
combining any letters in this long word to make shorter wori(s. 
Begin with the first letter, for instance. Combine with it any 
other letters in the original word to make new words. Con- 
tinue with this initial letter until you have found. all the wor«s 
you can. Then begin with the second letter, adding other 
letters in the.original word, etc. At the close of the time «l- 
lotted for this each child reads one or more from his list and all 
having the same word draw a line through it. The object of 
the game is to have the largest number of unscratched woris; 
that is, words which no one else found. 

4 Rewards 

For the naturally poor speller a number of perfect spelling 
lessons means hard, honest work and deserves a reward. We 
appreciate most that which represents most effort and there 
certainly is a satisfaction in conquering. Personally, no re- 
ward during all my school life was more prized (and still is, 
for association’s sake) than a tiny card which couldn’t have 
cost more than one cent. This was my reward for seventeen 
perfect spelling lessons. There are many little prizes costing 
little or no money which mean everything to the pupil. The 
Brownie stamp will help here too. Prepare gray cardboard 
cards about 2” x 4”. On these stamp “red ink” Brownies and 
write with red ink “Spelling Prize Winner.” Select some of 
the Brown or Perry pictures, or mount any pictures you may 
have. Select such subjects as will interest children. Display 
these and announce that they are to be prizes. The first pupil 
producing ten (or any given number) perfect spelling lessons 
has first choice of these pictures. If the teacher will take 
the trouble to write on the back of this prize something of 
this nature, 

Earned by hard spelling 
GRADE II 
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it will greatly enhance the value of this prize for both pupil and 
parent. 

5 ‘Familiarity breeds contempt.” Do not abuse any 
device by using too frequently. When interest begins to 
“lag” try something new. When you return to a former (e- 
vice it will seem like a new one. Variety in methods of pre- 
senting any subject takes away much of the drudgery for both 
teacher and pupil. Once again and finally — Don’t abuse or 
overdo any device. If so, you may meet with the same dis- 
couraging results as the teacher in the oft-repeated story o1 
the boy who was to stay after school and write one hundred 
times the word he missed. It was “gone.” The teacher left 
him to his task explaining that if he finished before she returned 
to the room he might leave his paper on her desk and go home. 
He did so, writing the word correctly for the one hundre:|th 
time, then attaching the note — 


DEAR TEACHER: 
I have gorn home. 





The Harvest Moon 


Johnny found the reason soon, 

Why September’s moon is the Harvest Moon: 
He saw the Man up there quite plain 

With a golden scythe cut his golden grain, 
And heap it high on a golden dray, 

Then drive it home down the milky way. 
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The Home of the Make-Believe 
People 


Giapys VAN VLEET 
URELY none in the world ever needed a home quite 
so badly as the Make-Believe People. For days they 
had lain scattered about on desks, seats—yes, even 
floors — and they were so forlornly homeless, despite 
their cheery smiles and gay raiment, that it did not take the 
First Reader class long to decide that they must come to 
the immediate rescue of their paper dolls. 

Thus it happened that the playhouse and the class grew up 
together and when, after ever so much studying, the first pro- 
motion certificate was finally earned, the joy of the children 
was no greater than on the memorable day that marked the 
completion of the home for the Make-Believe People; the 
wonderful day when the dog that looked real and had a tail 
that actually wagged came to live at the house. 

Paste, paper, and patience were the foundations upon which 
we built. In the beginning, three ordinary wooden cracker 
boxes were brought. To the largest were added a sloping 
roof of shingles and a chimney. This was placed in the 
center to serve as a living-room, the one on the left being a 
bedroom; the one on the right a dining-room. The small 
partition upstairs afforded space for the bath and another 
sleeping room. 

That the boxes might connect, large cuts were sawed in 
the sides to represent wide doors, and to give plenty of light 
good-sized windows were cut in each room and glass fitted 
into the spaces. Itwas easy enough to change the color of the 
‘exterior. The house soon shone forth in tan walls and bright 
green roof. 

Then came the joy of furnishing — the endless plans and 
discussions! Every child made everything with his own 
hands and the best specimens were decided upon by the class 
and placed in the hose. 


The Home of the Make-Believe People 


The children enthusiastically demanded a red living-room 
with a magnificent green and yellow rug, and, oh, the tact 
that was used to help them see that brown was just the color 
they really wanted! Above this brown “woodwork,” which 
was manual training paper marked off with brown crayola, 
to represent panels, was placed a charming border. This 
was the result of a drawing lesson and was a landscape — 
trees, stream, and distant cottage — done in soft, well-blended 
colors, Tan paper completed the covering of the walls and 
ceiling. 

The dining-room was finished in a lighter brown with a 
conventionalized grape-vine pattern for a border and on the 
ceiling a beamed effect was obtained by marking squares 
on the white paper with brown crayola. 

Blue was decided upon for the bedroom, as that color is 
cool and pleasing. The border in this room was of reeds 
bending over the water’s edge. The foremost aim in the two 
sleeping rooms was to make them light and airy. 

All the rugs were made during lessons on very simple con 
ventional design. Many of these designs were constructed 
by the children with colored sticks and were then drawn upon 
paper that had been cut to fita room. In every rug, care was 
taken to see that it was-a shade darker than the walls. As the 
class progressed in raffia work, the woven. mats, oblong in 
shape, were added. 

The curtains at all windows were of white dotted net, with 
werhangings to match each room, brown silk ones in the 
siving-room, yellow in the dining-room, and blue in the bed 
room. At the wide doors heavy tan scrim hangings were 
placed. 

The furniture was made of heavy paper. Most of the pat 
terns were founded upon the sixteen squares and were the 
old ‘“‘stand-bys” known to every primary teacher, Other. 
were original, Among these were the fire-place, library 
table, dresser, tabourette, and buffet. 

To impress the benefit of fresh air, two open porches, with 
tea-tables, easy-chairs and lanterns, were erected upon either 
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side o the peaked roof, In this way discussions of health 
easily came to be a part of the work. 

The outside of the house had a long, wide veranda, made 
of stiff paper, with very broad steps leading to the garden. 
On one end of this, in front of the bed-room, was a pergola of 
cut shingles over which, after much coaxing and care, a real 
vine, whose roots were in a paste jar, was persuaded to grow. 

Rocks piled one upon the other formed a realistic founda- 
tion. Hanging baskets, constructed by crossing green colored 
sticks and running a pin through each corner, and tiny flower 
Ee with growing shrubs, helped to make the outside look 

ome-like. 

In the yard pampas grass blooms made excellent trees and 
a pond in whose depths were pollywogs was for many weeks 
the main attraction to the children. They watched with 
keenest enthusiasm the growth of these pollywogs until they 
became good-sized “hoppies” —as the children called the 
frogs. oe 

As the sand-table Fa which the playhouse stood was quite 
large, the Make-Believe People enjoyed many times, 
While the class read stories of Japan, a 1g of that country 
was added, At Christmas time, too, they had their own tres 
and their holiday wreaths, and when spring came/a garden 
party made every one happy. 

On the blackboard at the back of the sand-table, mountains, 
snow-capped in the picture, which was taken in winter, formed 
a background, As the seasons changed the colors of these 
changed, too, The clouds helped the children learn the 
different kinds; and the colors of the rainbow were learned by 
seeing one beyond the mountains, 

It was surprising to see how soon the children learned to 
discern the things that were correct in size and harmonious 
in color, ‘They learned far more in the construction of these 
rooms about drawing, hygiene, manual training, and nature 
study than any number of “lessons” would have taught 
them, and how they did enjoy it! : 

The playhouse is not now and never has been a model, but 
it is a practical illustration of the results that may be obtained 
by using those things that are accessible to any teacher, in any 
school, in any place, no matter how small that place may be. 
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Plan for the Study of Seed 
Dispersal 


M. ELIzABETH JAMES 
R. siew the parts of a plant and their functions: 
. Soe 
Root 
To hold plant firmly in the ground. 
To take in food for the plant. 


Stem 
To hold up leaves and flowers in the light and air. 
To carry food to leaves and flowers. 


Leaves ° 
To breathe for the plant. 


Flowers 
To produce seeds. 


. What is the object of a plant’s life? (To produce seeds.) 
_ When does the plant do its work? (In the spring and 
summer.) 

What are plants doing in the early fall? (Getting ready 
for winter.) 

What changes show this? (Leaves changing color and 
falling; fruit and seeds ripe or ripening.) 

What is the mother plant doing with the seeds? (Sending 
them away.) - 

What do the seeds do all winter? (Sleep.) 

Some seeds fall around their mother. Others are blown 
away by the wind. 

Why is it necessary that seeds be scattered? (If all fell 
around the mother plant there would not he room enough nor 
food enough for them to grow.) 


Seeds are scattered by 
Wind 
Water 
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Animals 
Man 


Seeds scattered by the wind: 

Those having wings 
Elm 
Maple 
Ash 
Pine, etc. 

Those having silky hairs 
Milkweed 
Dandelion 
Thistle 
Goldenrod 
Aster 
Cat-tails 


Seeds scattered by animals and people 
Those having hooks 
Burdock 
Sticktight 
Ticks ‘ 
(Called little tramps because they steal rides.) 
Those having bright cases 
Partridge berry 
Mountain ash 
Barberry 
Bittersweet 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Solomon’s seal 
Wintergreen 


Seeds scattered by water 
Those having air cavities 
Cranberry 
Water-lily 
Cocoanut 


Shooting seeds 
Witch hazel 
Wild geranium 
Touch-me-not 


Seeds used as food . 
Wheat 
Corn 
Beans 
Peas 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Nuts 


Seeds are protected by 
Color 
Flesh 
Burrs 
Shells 


(Seeds when they fall to the ground are so nearly like the 
earth in color they are not easily seen.) 


Seed cases used for food 
Apple 
Quince 
Pear 
Squash 
Pumpkin, etc. 


REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER 


Plants and Their Children — Mrs. William Starr Dana. 
(Pages 21-73 inclusive.) 

Type Nature Lessons— Anna McGovern. (Lesson on 
the Milkweed, pages 62-66 inclusive.) 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools — Mrs. L. L. Wilson, 
Ph.D. (Pages 71-79 inclusive.) 


SONGS 
Fly Away — Lilts and Lyrics — Riley and Gaynor. 
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Milkweed. Seeds; Cat-tails — Songs of the Child World, 
No. 2 — Riley and Gaynor. 
Milkweed Babies — Songs for Little Children — Eleanor 
Smith. 
PoEMs 


The Dandelions — Helen Gray Cone. (Found in Three 
Years with the Poets — Bertha Hazard.) 

Thistledown; The Story of a Seed — Songs of the Tree- 
top and Meadow — McMurray and Cook. 

October — Helen Hunt Jackson. 


QUOTATIONS FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


They are going east, west, north, south, they walk, they 
fly, they swim, they steal a ride, they travel by rail, by flood, 
by wind, they go underground and they go above, across 
lots and by the highway —on the public road every boy, 
every passing herd of sheep or cows gives them a lift. 

, — John Burroughs 


As wonderful things are hidden away 
In the heart of a little brown seed, 

As ever were found in the fairy nut 
Of which children sometimes read. 

These lessons furnish excellent material for teaching chil- 
dren to combine two or more thoughts in one sentence, also 
in written language, the use of the comma in a series of words. 
For instance, in reviewing, the teacher may question in the 
following manner: 

How are some seeds scattered ? 

(Some seeds are scattered by the wind.) 

Tell another way in which seeds are scattered. 

(Seeds are scattered by animals.) 

Another way. 

(People.) 

Still another way. 

(Water.) 

Now who can put these four facts into a sentence using 
only one and? 

It may not be immediately forthcoming, but after a few 
trials the answer will be made correctly. 

(Seeds are scattered by wind, people, animals, and water.) 

In third or fourth grade the teacher should write the sentence 
on the board, calling attention to the punciuation. Continue 
in this way until much drill has been given. Give words 
used in the oral work for spelling lessons. Give dictation 
exercises using these words. Finally have the class write the 
story of how and why seeds travel. Here is a third grade 
effort. 


How SEEDS TRAVEL 


Seeds are scattered by wind, animals, people and water. 

The seeds have to be scattered because if they all dropped 
around the mother plant there wouldn’t be enough room, 
food, or light. 

Seeds that have silky hairs and seeds that have wings are 
scattered by the wind. 

Some seeds that have silky hairs are milkweed, cat-tail, 
aster, golden-rod, dandelion, and thistle. 

Seeds that have wings are ash, maple, pine, and trumpet- 
vine. 

Seeds that have hooks are scattered by animals and people. 

The burdock and sticktight have hooks. 





A Little Maid’s Jewels 


Mary ELLerton 


Why sigh you for jewels? There’s plenty, I ween, 
For out on the currant-bush rubies I’ve seen. 

There are emeralds hid in each glistening leaf, 

And topazes rare in the wheat’s golden sheaf; 

There are pearls on the snow-berry bush, little lass, 
And diamonds hid in the dew on the grass. 

Then search in the garden, in morn’s early dew; 

Go gather your jewels, God made them for you. 
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The Lighthouse 
MarcreTE L. PETERSON 


(Book rights reserved) 
R«: URNING to school in September, the little folks 


of grades one and two were all eager to tell about their 

vacation. Some had sojourned in the summer woods, 

others at the mountains, but most of them had spent 
at least a part of the summer holidays at the seashore. This 
suggested to the teacher the idea of having a miniature light- 
house upon the sand-board, and with its help and the help of 
stories and talks, teach the children how the government 
establishes and maintains lighthouses for the protection of 
ships. 

The children were asked to bring alk the pictures and post- 
cards of lighthouses they could get. Such a response before 
the week was over! Almost 4 hundred cards had been col- 
lected. These cards-the children were allowed to look at and 
comment upon to their hearts’ content. 

The following week the teacher gave a short talk each morn- 
ing on these subjects: 


The dangers of a ship at sea. 

How ships are guided outside of harbor. 
How the lighthouse helps the sailor. 
The different kinds of lighthouses. 
Use.of fog bell and whistle. 

The light-ships. 

Different kinds of buoys. 


Van Dyke’s story, ““‘The Keeper of the Lights,” was told 
to the children. This story illustrates beautifully the lonely 
life the people in the lighthouses must lead attending to the 
lamps and giving warning in the fog, and how very important 
their work is in saving ships from destruction on our rocky 
coast. 

Stories of Grace Darling were also told and read. 

A beautiful little story, “The Flower of the Lighthouse,” 
found in the Primary Epvcartion, June, 1911, was enjoyed; 
also a little song, ‘‘The Lighthouse,” found in Primary Plans, 
October, 1909, delighted.the children. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


The lighthouse stands upon the rocks 
The light burns merrily, 

Up in the tower strong and tall, 
It guides the ships at sea. 


Chorus 
Boom, boom, boom, 
Hear the breakers roar! 
Boom, boom, boom, 
They dash upon the shore. 
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The lighthouse keeper stays at home, 
And lights his lamp at night, 
For he must help the sailor boys, 
And guide them by his light. 
Chorus 


Without even a suggestion from the teacher the children 
had begun to plan for the sand-board. After much considera- 
tion they at last selected a post-card of the “Nubble Light” 
at York Beach, Maine, and decided they would like to repro- 
duce this picture on the sand-board. Here the children 
showed a great deal of ingenuity, in their plans, and with only 
a suggestion here and there from the teacher, they set to work 
with a will. 

Dark blue wrapping paper was used for the ocean. To 
make the ocean appear rough, the paper was crvshed into a 
ball, then partly smoothed out and pasted on to the sand-board. 
Bits of cotton batting were pasted on the crests of the waves 
to form white caps. An island was made of rocks and wet 
sand with soft green moss on top, then more cotton was added 
near the rocks to give the appearance of breakers. 

From patterns made by the teacher the children now began 
their work of construction. A dainty little house with tiny 
green shutters and a most beautiful piazza was made from 
white cardboard by several little girls. The teacher found 
it very difficult for little fingers to cut out windows, so only 
rectangular holes were cut and then very narrow strips of black 
paper were pasted inside to form the panes. 

After this a tool house was constructed from white draw ing 
paper, also a small boat house from brown construction paper 
The fog bell, with the real little bell, which sent out a faint 
warning every time anyone passed near enough to cause a 
vibration, was the painstaking work of a small boy, a veritable 
genius in construction, who, after a good look at the teacher’s 
pattern, constructed it without further aid. 

Each child in both grades made a folded boat; three of the 
best were selected to be used on the sand-board. Two of 
these were rigged with masts and sails, while the third had 
small seats and oars added for the light keeper’s dory. The 
sails were made from white drawing paper as they were more 
easily kept in place than cloth sails. 

The lighthouse, the crowning feature of the sand-board, 
was made in sections, each section made by a small boy. The 
lower part was constructed from white cardboard, while the 
upper part or lantern was made from heavy black paper; 
here again strips of black paper were used to mark the sections 
in the lantern. A piete of thin, clear isinglass glued inside 
the lantern made the tower very realistic. 

The teacher had planned to have the tower lighted by a 
small candle held in place by a thin wire attached to the apex 
of the tower, and ending just below the lantern with a spiral 
candle holder. The apex of the tower was to be lined with 
asbestos to prevent fire. But all this work was saved, as the 
father of one of the pupils, who is an electrician, very kindly 
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offered to put a small electric light in the tower. He did this 
very cleverly indeed. First he selected a flat piece of wood 
about a foot long and an inch wide. On top of this he placed 
a diminutive bulb; eight inches below was fastened a small 
dry battery. The remaining fotir inches whittled to a point 
was pushed firmly into the sand. Over this the lighthouse was 
placed, and when the switch was turned the light gleamed 
out so brightly that it was easy to imagine we saw a real light- 
house. This light gave the children such genuine pleasure, 
that, could the obliging father have seen their shining faces 
and heard their delighted comments, he would have felt more 
than repaid for his work. 

Now began the most delightful time of all. For a few 
minutes each morning and evening after the window shades 
had been carefully drawn to darken the room, the small light- 
house keeper turned on the light amid an awed silence. A 


—, 
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different keeper was chosen each day by the government. 
Certain requirements were necessary for this enviable position, 
such as perfect behavior, well learned lessons and very clean 
hands and general neatness. Needless to say, lessons were well 
learned by all, and discipline took care of itself. 

One morning there appeared upon the sand-board a tiny 
figure clad in oil-skins and sou’wester. The children gave 
him a most hearty welcome and appointed him lighthouse 
keeper on the spot. 

The cutting and pasting of a lighthouse picture was done 
during the busy work periods. Grade Two did free-hand work 
while Grade One used patterns furnished by the teacher. 

The lessons these children learned during all this time can 
scarcely be enumerated, but the teacher felt amply repaid 
for extra work by the children’s enthusiasm and their in- 
creased power of observation, 








Lighthouse Poster — For cutting and pasting. 


Use for mounting a sheet of gray paper 9x12 


Silhouttes to be cut from black paper 


Paste a bit of orange paper for the light in the lantern 





Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


First Year 


First WEEK 

Monday 

Show the children a sunflower. What is it? 
think of another flower of the same color? 
goldenrod, dandelion, buttercup, etc.) Who can think of a 
flower that is blue? (Hyacinth, bachelor’s button, flower 
de luce, etc.) Who can think of a flower that is red? (Rose, 
carnation, geranium, poppy, etc.) Have each child name 
some flower that he likes. 


Who can 
(Nasturtium, 


Tuesday 

Allow the children to play “Hey, diddle, diddle.” One 
child is the cat, another the fiddle, a third the dish, others 
the spoon, the little dog, the cow and the moon. All the rest 
of the children repeat, very slowly: 


Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 


As the two lines are being recited, the children representing 
the cat and the fiddle stand up at their seats and bow. As the 
words, 

The cow jumped over the moon, 


are recited, the child representing the moon, stooping down, 
holds out a round piece of pasteboard, a piece of paper, or 


anything else that happens to be handy, even a book will serv: 
and the “cow,” steps or jumps over it. 
At the words, 


The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
the little dog laughs. At 
The dish ran away with the spoon, 


the two children representing dish and spoon take hold o 
hands and run across she room. 

Then other children may be selected for the various parts 
and the game may be played thus again and again. 


Wednesday 
Have the children practise writing their name, and if pos 
Sible, their home address. 


Thursday 

What kind of a day is it, sunny or stormy? What colo! 
issunshine? Pointtothesun. What'color are storm clouds 
How does the rain come down? What does the sunshin 
do for the trees and flowers? What does the rain do for th 
trees and flowers? What does the rain do for us? 


Friday 


Have the chiildren name all the objects they can see in th 
school-room. 
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SECOND WEEK 

Monday 

How many children had their faces washed before coming 
to school this morning? How many had their hair combed ? 
Have each child tell who combed his hair, whether mother, 
nurse, or the child himself. Talk about the necessity of clean- 
eye Py why every child must come to school looking clean 
and tidy. 


Tuesday 


Write the name of the day of the week on the blackboard, 
and. have the children practise writing it. 


Wednesday 


Ask each child to stand up at his seat and recite a “‘ Mother 
Goose” rhyme. 


Thursday 

Who can show me what I mean when I say, “Run.” Allow 
some child to run. What do I mean when I say, “ Walk.” 
Have the word illustrated. Continue similarly with ‘alk, 
laugh, sing, jump, sit, stand. 


Friday 

Show the children a flag. What is it? What are the three 
colors of the flag? Have the children count the red stripes; 
the white stripes. What is the color of the stars? 


Tump WEEK 
Monday 
Show the children a red apple and a green or a yellow apple. 
What are the colors of the two apples? Whatshape? Where 
is the stem? Where is the skin? What is there inside the 
skin? Cut one of the apples open. How many seeds has it? 


Tuesday 
Have each child tell his father’s or his mother’s first name. 


Wednesday 
Have the children practise writing the date. 


Thursday 

Have each child tell something that he cam see out of the 
school-room window. Write the word given by each child 
on paper and let him practise writing it. 


Friday 

Let the children dramatize, with a little suggestive help, 
“Old King Cole.” 

FourtH WEEK 

Monday 

What day of the week is this? How many days are there 
in a week? Who can name them? What is done in your 
home on Monday? (Washing?) On Tuesday? (Ironing? 
On Wednesday? Thursday? Friday? Saturday? Sun- 
day? 


Tuesday 
Have the children play the game, “This is the way we wash 
our clothes.” 


Wednesday 
Practise writing September. 


Thursday 
Practise writing the day of the week. 


Friday 
Have the children tell what they had for breakfast. 


Second Year 
First WEEK 
Monday 
Tell, or read, the following story, the children to guess what 
animal is referred to. 


Look what a small, shy thing Iam! Do not frighten me, and I will 
tell you all about myself. It is quite true that I come and nibble 
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your cheese and candles now and then. But if you will keep such nice 
things stored away in heaps, how can I help longing for a taste? The 
smell of your puddings and pie-crust is so nice! How should I know 
that it belongs to you and not to me? 

Please do not tell the cat where I am, or she will come and eat me 
up. Ido not like cats a bit. But there is something that I hate more 
than cats, and that is the horrid traps you set to catch us in. When 
one of my friends finds himself inside of one of these, you do not know 
how badly he feels! How would you like it yourself? 

We do some good in the world, though people fancy we do nothing 
but harm. Men and women throw about bits or scraps of food enough 
to give us many a nice meal. We run out and eat this, and leave the 
floor clean and tidy. 

We run off to our holes as quickly as can be if you frighten us, and 
you will see no more of our soft fur and long tails. If you are kind we 
shall be glad to make friends with you. — Adapted 


Tuesday 


Have the children tell, in their own words, the story of “The 
Mouse.” 


Wednesday 
Copy the following: 
A mouse has gray fur. 
A mouse has bright eyes. 


Thursday 

Have each child tell about some animal, the other children 
to guess the animal meant. For example: 

I have four legs. I have fur. When I am hungry I say, 
““Miow.” When I am happy I purr. What am I? 

If you find it to be too difficult for the children to give the 
descriptions, you can describe the animals, and let all the 
children guess what you are describing. 


Friday 
Write five words that rhyme with cat. 


SEcoND WEEK 
Monday 
What month is this? How many months are there in the 
year? How many days in this month? Teach the rhyme, 
“‘Thirty days hath September.” 


Tuesday 
Have the children write the names of the months. 


Wednesday 
Have the children complete the following sentences: 
Roses are ——. 
Asters are ——. 
Goldenrod is ——. 
Lemons are —— 
Trees are ——. 
My eyes are ——. 


Thursday 
To be memorized: 
My SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every ey Om 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


Have the children copy two stanzas of the poem. 


Friday 
Have the children copy the rest of the poem, “ My Shadow.” 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Teach the children the first stanza of ‘‘My Shadow.” 
Who has a shadow? When can we see our shadow? How 
does the shadow ‘‘ Jump before me, when I jump into my 
bed?” 


Tuesday 

Teach the second stanza of ‘‘ My Shadow.” 

How does the shadow grow tall? How does it get “‘so 
little ?” 


Wednesday 
Teach the third stanza of ‘‘My Shadow,” questioning the 
children to make sure that they understand its meaning. 


Thursday 
Teach the fourth stanza of ‘‘ My Shadow.” 


Friday 
Have the children repeat the entire poem, “‘My Shadow.” 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
Write five sentences, telling what the shadow does. 
to the poem.) 


(Refer 


Tuesday 
Write five name words (nouns), to be found in the poem 
“My Shadow.” 


Wednesday 
Write a letter to your sister or brother, telling what you do 
at school. 


Thursday 
Make an envelope of paper, and address it to the one to 
whom you wrote yesterday. 


To the Teacher: The propér method of addressing an envelope may be 
taught here. 


Friday 
Write five words that rhyme with run, 


Third Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Have the children repeat the old rhyme, “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers,” then let them see if they 
can write it. 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 


I know that when my bed-time comes, 
And I am tired of everything, 
I cannot go to sleep unless 
I hear my mother softly sing 
The Bye-Low song. 


Wednesday 
Story for reproduction: 


Jr Crow 


When Jim Crow became a member of our family he was very young, 
and could hardly balance himse.i upon his slender legs. 

We fed him upon raw eggs and scraps of raw meat until he grew 
strong and the black feathers had becor-e smooth and glossy, and the 
bright eyes were brighter, and Jim Crow had changed into a beautiful 
bird. 

A smart bird was Jim, devoted to his master and mistress, hailing 
them with a loud caw whenever their steps were heard, and hopping 
about to greet them. 

Jim could talk a little, and would have acquired much more knowl- 
edge of the language if he had lived longer. 

He would spread his wings, purple in their deep black, and call in 
a hoarse voice, ‘Come on, Come on,” very distinctly. 

He would greet his master with “Hello, Papa,” and delighted in feed- 
ing from hishand. He knew when the butcher boy came with the meat, 
and was at the cook’s side when she received the basket, croaking for his 
share. 
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Jim delighted in a plunge bath, and would splash away in an earthen 
crock a dozen times a day, if it was filled for him. 

He liked red and blue, and if ladies called at the house dressed in these 
colors, the young crow would become frantic, spreading his wings and 
tail, bobbing his head from side to side, and circling around with loud 
cries of ‘‘Come on, Come on,” to the amusement of all. 

He would often eat corn with the chickens, and would act in a 
very greedy way, filling his bill with the grain, rushing away and hiding 
it, then coming back for more. If the chickens did not eat as fast 
as they could, Jim had the lion’s share. , 

Jim was hurt one day by a stray dog, and then we didn’t have a crow 
any more. — Selected 


Thursday 


Have the chiildren tell, in their own words, the story of 
“Jim Crow.” 


Friday 
Have the children write the story of “Jim Crow.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 


Poem to be memorized: 


THE LAND or Story Books 

At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home, and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow ’round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


Thesé are the hills, these are the woods, 
. These are my starry solitudes, 

And there the river, by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away, 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear Land of Story Books. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


Have the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Have the children commit to memory the first two stanzas 
of “The Land of Story Books.” 


Wednesday 
Have the children commit to memory the third and fourth 
stanzas of ‘‘The Land of Story Books.” 


Thursday 
Have the pupils commit the entire poem, “The Land of 
Story Books.” 


Friday 
Repeat the poem of the week, entire. 


TuHirD WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of the adjectives to be found in the poem, ‘‘The 
Land of Story Books.” 


Tuesday ; 
Write a list of the verbs to be found in the poem, “The 
Land of Story Books.” 
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Wednesday 
Write two words that rhyme with each of the following: 
Sit, wall, bed, lay, sea. 


Thursday 

Write, in complete sentences, answers to the following 
questions, referring to the poem for the answers: 

What do my parents do? 

Where do I go with my gun? 

What do I play? 

What do I play that I am? 

How long do I play? 


Friday 
Write a letter, thanking your aunt for a birthday present, 
and telling what the present is. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Complete the following sentences: 
I am to New York. 
I —— to school yesterday. 
Will you to the circus with me? 
Has your aunt home yet? 
Are you to school to-morrow ? 
Shall we —— part way home with you? 


Tuesday 
Write the names of five objects tnade of wood; five of iron; 
five of wool; five of cotton. 


Wednesday 
Write a composition telling about grapes. 


Thursday 
Write a letter telling a friend about a squirrel you once saw. 


Friday 
Write an invitation to a school party. 


Fourth Year 


First WEEK J 
Monday 
Write five sentences telling about good manners in the 


school-room. 


Tuesday 
Describe, orally, some game you know how to play. 


Wednesday 
Copy the following from Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy”: 


How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
How the ground-mole sinks his well, 
How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine. 


Thursday . ‘ 

Write sentences explaining each reference in the poem 
copied yesterday. For example, “How the tortoise bears 
his shell’’— The tortoise carries his shell on his back. 
Friday ; 

Have pupils dramatize “Little Red Riding Hood,” with- 
out preparation, and in their own way. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 


Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the leaves are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 
Have pvt their glory on. — William Cullen Bryant 
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Tuesday 
Proverbs, to be.copied; and committed to memory 


He who does his best, does well. 

It takes two to make a quarrel. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

More haste, less speed. 

Waste not, want not. 

A place for everything, and everything in its place. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Better late than never. 

Look before you leap. 

Honesty is the best policy. 


Wi ‘ednesday 
Write a composition about “Sparrows.” 


Thursday 
Write a telegram, congratulating either President Taft or 
Governor Wilson upon his nomination for President. 


Friday 
Conversation on how we can tell that Fall and Winter are 
coming. 


Tuirp WEEK 
Monday 
Copy the following from “Hiawatha.” 


THe FEAsTtT OF MONDAMIN 


And the maize-field grew and ripened, 

Till it stood in all the splendor 

Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage, 

And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 


Then Nokomis, the old woman, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha: 

“Tis the Moon when leaves are falling; 
All the wild rice has been gathered, 
And the maize is ripe and ready; 

Let us gather in the harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plume and tassels, 
Of his garments green and. yellow.” 


Tuesday 
Commit to memory the selection from ‘“‘Hiawatha.’’ 


Wednesday . 
Conversation on the meaning of the “‘Mondamin” story. 


Thursday 
Write a story on “‘Corn — How It Grows.’” 


Friday 
Write ten sentences about the uses of corn. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Write the abbreviations for month, year, the days of the 
week, the months of the year. 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 

Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting through the rind, 

Red leaf and yellow leaf 
Rustling down the wind; 

Mother “doin’ peaches” 
All the afternoon — 

Don’t you think that Autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 


Wednesday 
Write five reasons why Autumn is pleasanter than June. 


Thursday 
Write ten sentences containing the word blue. 


Friday 
Write a rhyme of four lines about apples. 
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NUMBER 
Fourth Grade Number I 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


NE reason that children are inaccurate is because after 
the third year many teachers drop the special drill on 


tables. 
wonders. 

Make multiplication cards to 12 X 12, and the 2’s to 
2 X 50. On the reverse side of these cards make the division 
tables; as 11 X g on one side and 99 + 11 on the other. 
Use the multiplication for drill one day and the division an- 
other. Use the combination tables in addition and subtrac- 
tion. Keep up the drill on the “45” combinations. Have 
them both tell and write what makes o, 1, 2, etc. Ifa child 
stumbles on 49 + 7, have him tell what 9 + 7 always make; 
if on 92 — 8, have him tell what must go with 8 to make 12. 
Insist upon his working from the combination. 

On Friday use all the cards during one of your longer arith- 
metic periods, and let them number down. These children 
may be beyond the Brownie stage, so post their names on the 
board or a large card. Let the boys and girls work against 
each other, seeing who will “beat” the most times during the 
year. Or let them choose sides, giving each side a name and 
see which side comes out ahead. There is nothing like a little 
friendly strife to keep children working. 

Nothing new should be given this month. Just review the 
work of the previous year and let the children get their bear- 
ings. A new room, a new teacher, and new work are more 
than they can stand after their ten’ weeks’ play. 

Also find out how the teacher before you has taught the chil- 
dren and do not try to change things. Teach your new work 
as you choose, but let the children do their review work as they 
know how. 
which might be possible, but not. probable — gradually change 
it after the children know you well enough to have confidence 
in you. Then it is wiser to tell them you like another way 
better than. to tell them they have been taught wrong. 

If possible, give one of your number’ periods to oral work. 
Give such examples as2 + 8+9+7+6+4+5 +4 
+33 4+7F6+95;4X5X2X 2; 244+ 8X 3 
X9+9X 10; 4+2+10+6—12. Do not put this 
on the board, but dictate, at first very slowly, later faster, and 
make the examples longer. Put on the board ‘such*exampies 
as 64 + 25 +32. . Add both columns at once. Have one 
child. work aloud, the others silently’ looking for mistakes. 

Later make these examples longer until they can add long 
columns in this:way. Don’t forget to give plenty of subtrac- 
tion, because the upper grade teachers complain more of in- 
accuracy in subtraction than of anything else. They say it 
is the subtraction of division that is wrong. When the chil- 
dren are doing class work in multiplication, let half of them 
multiply first by the right hand figure, the others by the left.” 
If you will spend the whole period on addition one day, sub- 
traction another, multiplication another and division another, 
I am quite sure you will find the children'will gain more. This 
would leave your Friday for the number drill. 

As multiplying by the left hand figure first may be new to 
some of you, I will add an example worked by that method: 


A ten minutes’ drill (or even five) will work 


4625 
36 





138750 
2775° 





166500 


Explain to the children that the first multiplier is 30, hence 
the o at the right of the first partial product; or, if you prefer, 
the o may be left out and the partial products stand 


13875 
27750 
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LESSONS 


SEAT WorkK 


Take your last year’s note book and study all the definitions 
you learned. (If they haven’t them, get the definitions and 
have the children copy them in their new note books: This 
is so much easier than learning these same definitions worded 
differently.) ' 


1 Write sixty-five dollars and seventeen cents; two hun- 
dred seven dollars and thirty cents; nine hundred dollars; 
eighty-four dollars and eight cents; one thousand six hundred 
twenty-five dollars and eighty-one cents. 

2 Add them. 

3 Subtract the first from the second. 

4 Multiply the last one by 5. 

5 Divide the fourth by 8. 


Work and prove. (Always prove every example.) 
I 94,965 + 87,600 + 92,584 + 79,691. 

2. 9,470,307 — 8,796,483. 

3 Fill out the following bill and work it: 


Van CoE 
Bought of Eart GREENE 
—— lbs. of sugar at ——. $—— 
—— lbs. of coffee at ——-. —— 
—— lbs. of butter'at ——. 
—— doz. eggs at . 





Received Payment 
EarL GREENE 


. 1 Thad 7 nickels, 5 dimes, 2 quarters, 17 pennies, and 2 
How much money did’f have ? 


2 gills = 4 pint. 
gills = 2 pints 
16 gills = _ pints 
pints = 1 quart 
pints = 8 quarts 
10 pints = quarts 


quarts = 1 gallon 
quarts =. 5 gallons 
20 quarts = gallons 
3 Write the prime numbers to roo. 


(Review on prime and composite numbers should be 


given for class work before giving this.) 


1 Factor 1600, 84, 63, 810. _ 

2 How can you tell if the divisor is 2? 3? 5? 

3 The factors are 42 and 3. What is the number? 
4 The factors are 7, 5 and 3. What is the number? 


1 If 25 tons of coal cost $231.25, how much will 1 ton cost? 

2 If 43 coats cost $709.50, what will 1 coat cost? 

3 If 8 houses cost $228,000, how much will 1 house cost? 

4 If 1 house costs $3060, how many houses can you buy 

for 249,000? (Be sure to cut off the naughts.) ° 

|: See oes — 8 2X 36 94 + 2 
25+ 9 76 — 2 2 X 8o 62 + 2 
a+ 3 «42— 10 2X 15 100 + 2 
95+ 7 &r— 9 2 X 32 84.+ 2 
86+ 5 < € 2X 47 24 +2 
43+ 10 83— 4 2X 24 76 +2 
72 +. 9 64— 7 2X 18 68 + 2 
Oe +. 5 26-6 2% 19° go + 2 
a1 + 9 40— 3 2X 43 88 + 2 
42+ 2 23 1 2X 13 36 + 2 

1. What is a composite number? 

2 Write the composite numbers to 3o. 

3 What is a prime number? 

4 Write the prime numbers to 43. 

5 What is an odd number? 

6 Write the odd numbers to 35. 
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What is an even number? 
Write the even numbers to 50. 


Goss 


Multiply 465 by 72. 

Prove by division. 

Prove by multiplying by the left hand figure first. 
Write the combination of 9. 

Write the 4 + 5 table to 94 + s. 

Write the 9 — 2 table to 99 — 2. 


own kW DH 


~ 


I paid $6.25 for books, $1.25 for paper, $.75 for stamps, 
$2.15 for a seal and $3.45 for a picture. If I gave the clerk 
a twenty dollar bill, how much change shall I receive ? 

2 $42.13 + $64 + $25.01 + $82.14 + $500. 


3 $4650 — $2125.45. 

4 $64.25 + 5 

5 $900.45 + 25. 

r (64 + 83) X (94 — 13) + 32. 

2 (4+ 8 + 6) + (6 X 3) X (84 + 10) + (2 X 47). 
3 625. X 82. 

4 Mark the terms in example 3. 

5 Prove example 3 by division. 

6 Mark the terms in example s. 

7 Be prepared to answer the definitions of all terms used 


in 4 and 6. 


1 Make an example in addition, using four numbers, each 
number having three figures. 

2 Write the terms of example 1. 

3 Make an example in subtraction using six figures in 
each number. 

4 Write the terms of example 3. 

5 Write the 12’s in multiplication. 

6 Write the 7’s in division. 


1 Make out a bill; Morris Decker buying of any firm in 
town, sugar, apples, tea, eggs, butter and coffee. Receipt 
the bill. 

2 24,695 + 73,496 + 84,765. 


3 Tell how you proved example 2. 
4 946, 593 — 298, 764. 
5 Tell how you proved example 4. 
4 of 423 + $ of 925 + yy Of 6,450. 
gs Of 2,950. 
95,406 + 6300. (Cut off. the ciphers.) 
6943 X 4008. 


94 + 86+ 21 + 32+ 41. (Add both columnsat once.) 
(Write the answers only to 6 and 7.) 

4X5X2+8X6+ Ilo + 3 X 40 X 2-— Bo. 

2+4X6—3—3+8 + 6—10—8 + 24 + 5. 


IA MUPWhdH 


1 Find the prime factors of 720, 189, 440, 1040, 3060. 

2 Tell whether the following numbers are odd or even, 
and prime or composite: 23, 96, 18, 87, 63. 

3 The factors are 43 and 13; 62, 23, 52 and 7; 28 and 53. 
What are the numbers ? 


Write the following tables. 
g+9 6+ 2. 1—=2. 


bl a 7. oe 
8’s in multiplication. 


7’s in division. 





Early Days with Numbers 








Mary V. Myers 


ACH child is provided with a box containing ten shoe 
pegs or toothpicks. (Melon seeds or lentils may be 
used. ) 
The teacher recites with the children: 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
She gave them some broth without any bread, 

And whipped them all soundly and put them to bed. 


Teacher You each may be an old woman. You. vox 
may be the shoe. The pegs may be the children. You may 
each take a peg from your box as I do from mine. Call the 
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peg a little girl whose name is — (some one volunteers — 
Louise. ) 

Place Louise (the peg) in the yard (desk). Louise wants 
her sister to come out and play with her. You may each send 
out another child (peg) to play with Louise. What is her 
name? (Someone volunteers — Isabel.) How many chil- 
dren are in the yard, John? 

John There are two children in the yard. 

Teacher You may send two little boys out from the shoe 
to play in another part of the yard. Each take from your 
box one peg in each hand, call them boys whose names are— 
(David) and —(Samuel.) Place them on the desk. How 
many children are now in the yard, Harold? 

Harold There are two children and two children which 
are (count) four children. 

Teacher You may each send out two more children to 
play in another part of the yard. Each take from your box 
one peg in each hand. Name them — (Kateand May). Let 
them play away over here in another part of the yard. How 
many children are there now in the yard, Alice? 

Alice There are two-children and*two children and two 
children, which are (counting) six children. 

Teacher Each take from your box one peg in each hand. 
Call them — (Jack and Peter). Place them in some other 
part of the yard. How many children are there now in the 
yard, Susan ?- 

Susan There are two children and two children and two 
children and two children which are eight children. 

Teacher Now these children are playing, “Hide and Seek.”’ 
Two of them may hide behind the shoe. (Place two behind 


‘the box.) Harry, how many children are there left in the 


yard? ; 

Harry (counting) There are six children left. 

Teacher Two of them may hide under the heel of the shoe. 
(Place two under the box.) Ruth, how many children are 
there now in the yard? 

Ruth (counting) There are four children left. 


Teacher Two may hide inside of the shoe. (Place two 
in the box.) James, how many children are there left in the 
yard ? 

James .There are two children left. 


Teacher 
their dinner. 


It is now time for them all to run into the shoe for 


(The teacher provides for herself a box of pegs and guides the game 
throughout the lesson.) 


A Few Devices in Arithmetic 

My pupils, who are studying fractions, have found both 
profit and amusement in the game of “living decimals.” 
Those taking part sit in the front row of seats. About the 
centre of the row the large globe is set on the floor to repre- 
sent the decimal point. Those on the right hand of the 
globe, from the teacher’s standpoint represent the decimal 
places, those on the left the places of the whole numbers. 
As the teacher names a number, the child in that number’s 
position rises; gradually longer numbers requiring several 
children are given. After all become proficient in this exercise 
numbers are written on the board, represented and read: 
The children themselves often take the teacher’s place and 
write numbers. 

Drawing plans to a scale and measured construction work 
are especially helpful in teaching the use of fractions. Some 
of the folding and the tracing patterns given in Primary 
EpucaTion I have used as drawing plans. We made the 
Eskimo canoes twice as large as the pattern by drawing instead 
of folding. One boy made a three-foot canoe at home. We 
made a hollow Eskimo house of cardboard covered with 
cotton batting. We shaped it by cutting sections similar to 
those of a hemisphere of the school globe. 

The children enjoy blackboard races. As one child begins 
to write simple examples in arithmetic across the board, a 
second follows him writing the answers. A third corrects the 
mistakes of the second. For older children, the teacher 
writes an uneven number of long division examples across 
the board. One child begins to work at the right, the other 
at the left. The one who reaches the middle example first, 
has the privilege of working it. 
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THE STORY PAGE 








Babies of th 


Autce E. ALLEN 


Let the little folks show as many nationalities as convenient. A bit 
of plaid, or pantomime bag-pipes, will show the Scotch Laddie; a 
shamrock, the Irish; Little Italy may carry fruit. Any bit of distinc- 
tive color, costume, or occupation will serve as a distinguishing mark. 
Each carries a real bell, or the bell-ringing may be given as a panto- 
mime, if preferred. Close exercise with a gay march to school, intro- 
ducing songs of different countries, as ‘Wearing of the Green,’’ “Blue- 
bells of Scotland,” etc., and closing with “Stars and Stripes,” or some 
of our own well-known national airs. 


All 
Ting-a-ling, linging, ting-a-ling, linging; 
We’re the world’s school-children — news we are bringing! 
Selected One (all lifting bells) 
Each has a bell — do you know what it’s telling? 
(Ringing bells softly) 
Ting-a-ling, ling! How its echoes are swelling — 





Selected one 
Now is the time to learn reading and spelling, 

Different ones (with pantomimes of occupations, if desired) 
Sewing and cooking, and knitting and spinning, 

All 
Everywhere, everywhere, schools are beginning! 


Different ones (ringing bells) 
Bells ring in French, Irish, German and Spanish, 
Scotch and Italian, Norwegian and Danish — 


All ’ 
But they all say the very same thing — 
School is beginning — (ringing bells) a-ting, a-ling-ling! 





Poor Rain 
HELEN VIRGINIA RUNNETTE 

OBBIE was standing at the window watching the 

rain. It was the same old story. The rain had 

come and spoiled Bobbie’s birthday picnic — not just 

an ordinary picnic, but a birthday one. So Bobbie 

was inconsolable and was crying his disappointment at the 
window-pane. He heard some one come into the room, and 
out of the corner of his eye peeped to see who it was. His 
small mind reflected, as some slight shade of comfort, that it 


was Auntie; not Aunt Julia, who at sight of his tears would. 


have made that tiresome old remark about rain without and 
rain within; nor yet Aunt Kate who would have said, “ What! 
A boy crying? I thought boys never did such things!”” when 
she knew boys had to once in a while, especially little boys — 
and he just would cry if he wanted to, so there! Auntie would 
probably comfort him; she understood little boys. 

“Poor Rain!” said Auntie, as she went about picking up 
some articles which had fallen to the floor. 

Now this was exactly mot what Bobbie had expected, so for 
very surprise he stopped crying a minute to find out what was 
the matter with Auntie. : 

“Poor Rain!” said Auntie again. 

“What!” stammered Bobbie. ‘Poor Rain?” 

“Yes; didn’t you hear about it? But of course not, as it 
happened before you got up this morning. It was this way. 
Rain’s mother, Dame Weather, called him about five o’clock 
this morning and told him he must go down to earth to-day, 
but Rain was naughty and said he didn’t want to. ‘Just 
think of all the pleasures I'll spoil,’ he said; ‘Bobbie Law’s 
birthday picnic and Frederick Hale’s trip to the country, and 
Alice and Caroline Hanson’s five o’clock tea, and a whole host 
of other people’s parties. I just can’t bear to spoil them all; 
I’m tvo tender-hearted.’ 


“My dear child,’ said Weather, ‘run and call your broth- 
ers, ‘Wind, Snow, and Sun, and all stand up here in a rew 
and say your catechism to me.’ 

“*Oh, Mother, don’t call Snow. He has just gone to sleep, 
and anyway he’s been out all winter. It’s my turn now,’ said 
Rain. 

“*But I thought you did not want to go down to the earth,’ 
Dame Weather replied. 

“*So I didn’t,’ said Rain, and ran off to call his brothers. 
“‘Sun was moping around behind the clouds, trying his best 
to make himself happy, but not succeeding very well. ‘Here 
you are,’ he growled to Rain as the latter appeared. ‘Why 
haven’t you gone, thief?’ 

“Now Rain did not like being called names any more than 
wedo, sohe retorted: ‘Iam nota thief!’ 

“*You are too. You take my day from me and then don’t 
use it. What’s that but stealing of the worst kind? And 
you steal from mortals too.’ 

“*Mother wants you now, so don’t waste time talking,’ 
returned Rain, who was beginning to feel unhappy. Then 
he went off to call Snow. 

“*Snow,’ he shouted, ‘Mother wants you.’ 

“At that Snow jumped lightly up and started to fly down 
to the earth. 

“*Here, come back here, you thief; it is not your turn to 
go down there,’ called Rain, holding him in just in time. 

“Well, why don’t you go then?’ inquired Snow. ‘If 
you’re not going, I am!’ 

“*Come along to Mother now and we'll see,” answered 
Rain. ‘I’m going to call Wind now.’ 

“Wind, it seems, was waiting around the corner, and at 
hearing his name mentioned, jumped quickly out of his hid- 
ing place. 

“*You’re a fine fellow, Rain,’ he said. ‘Thought you 
promised me I could go down with you to-day.’ 
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“*Oh dear,’ thought Rain, ‘why didn’t I go without all this 
fuss?’ He really was a cheerful, likeable fellow, so all this 
criticism made him feel quite sad. ‘Come on to Mother,’ 
was all he said to Wind. So finally, all stood before their 
mother in Cloud Hall, while she said: 

“* Children, recite me your catechism, All of you together. 
What is Weather’s chief duty?’ 

“*Weather’s chief duty is to make the earth fruitful and to 
gladden it forever,’ all three solemnly recited. 

“*Sun, what is your mission?’ said Dame Weather. 


“*T gladden the earth with happy light, 
I make flow’rs grow and all seeds sprout, 
I bring the day out from the night, 
And put all sadness quite to rout,’ 
said Sun. 
“* Next, Rain,’ commanded the mother. 


“*T make the earth in spring so soft 
That it may grow fair flowers; 
When summer skies are dark aloft 
’Tis I bring healing showers.” 
Rain replied proudly. 


“*Snow, what is your duty?’ 


I, Snow, do cover all the plants 

To keep them warm in the night; 
I temper all the winter storms 

With my soft snowflakes white.” 


“Now, Wind,’ said the mother. 


“*T bring soft breezes for the flowers, 
I make the leaves fall down, 
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I sing my music through the hours 
In summer gay and autumn brown,’ 


“¢ And in doing your duty, what further pleasure do you 
get?’ Dame Weather asked. 

““The happiness of making the earth a living place for 
Man,’ they all cried. 

“Qh Mother, Mother, I see!’ said Rain. ‘By doing our 
simple duty we are really helping Man, though it may seem 
sometimes that we are unkind to him. I'll go, Mother, and 
I'll bring such cheerful showers that people will say: “Oh, 
the happy Rain!” and be very glad I came.’ 

“So Rain and Wind came down together, and Snow went 
back to sleep, while Sun, the dear good Sun, occupied himself 
with making a whole new troop of sunbeams for the morrow,” 
concluded Auntie. 





Reproduction Stories for Little 
Folks 


September Work 
ALIcE Cook FULLER 


The apple trees blossomed in the Spring. The petals of 
the blossoms were white. Then they turned pink. Soon 
they fell off the tree. Tiny green apples were left on the stem 
when the blossoms fell. These grew and grew. Now they 
are ripe and red. Here isan apple. Can you find the seeds? 
What are they good for? What are the apples good for? 


The corn is dry and yellow. It is ripe. The grains of 
corn can be used for seed. If they are planted, more corn 
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will grow. The corn can be used to feed the chickens, the 
pigs and the cows. It can be ground into corn-meal. 


Here are some sweet-peas. They, too, are going to seed. 
The seeds grow in houses that look like little boats. These 
boats are called pods. When the pods become dry and yellow, 
the seeds are ripe. 


Marion has some golden-rod. Golden-rod blossoms in 
the Autumn, The flowers are yellow. Can you find where 
the seeds grow, when they are ripe? 


The nuts are ripe. The frost has opened their little wooden 
houses. They may be gathered now. See, Mr. Squirrel is 
gathering some for his winter’s food, He will store the nuts 
in his nest in a hollow tree. He will eat them when the snow 
is deep and no other food is in sight. 

We like nuts, too. Let us gather some for winter! 


Here is a big plum, It is red. Is it good to eat? Yes. 
It is sweet and juicy. What is that in the plum? It is the 
seed. If we had not gathered the plum, it would have fallen 
to the ground. The leaves and dust would have covered 
it. The seed would have grown to be a plum tree. 


(Show real object or picture.) 

This is a spear of wheat. 

The top part is the head. Sometimes it is called the ear. 
The little grains are the seeds. They are used to make flour, 
too. The flour is made into bread. Can you tell what else 
the flour is used for? Can you tell what else the wheat is used 
for? 


Mabel has an orange. It is round. It is yellow. It is 


juicy, and good to eat. The ripe seeds are in the inside. 
The orange grew on a tree with hundreds and hundreds of 
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other oranges. If you plant the seeds and keep them moist 
and warm a tiny orange tree will grow for you. 


(Use object or picture. ) 

This is a milk-weed pod. It is the cradle for the milkweed 
seeds. See, here are the seeds. They have white wings 
The wings look like fine silk threads. 

The seeds have wings so that the wind may carry them away 
to other homes, to grow. If I blow on the seed it will float 
away in the air. See it fly! 


Harold and his father walked in the wood one day. The 
little fellow found a queer-looking little house hanging on a 
low branch of a tree. 

“What is this ?’’ he asked his father. 

“Ttisacocoon. It is the winter home of a grub or worm,” 
his father answered. 

“Worms are ugly things,” said Harold. 

“This worm made his house to sleep in through the winter, 
He seems to be dead in the cocoon, but he is only sleeping. 
When he wakens he will cut the threads of which his house 
is made. He will then come out.” 

“Will he be the same kind of a worm?” asked Harold. 

“No. While he has been sleeping he has changed,” said his 
father. ‘When he comes out, he will be a beautiful moth or 
butterfly.” 

“How queer!’ said Harold. 
the worm’s angels.” 


“‘T wonder if butterflies are 


The bees cannot eat nuts as the squirrels do. But they 
gather their food for winter, too. They gather honey from 
the flowers. They putit away in the honeycomb. They like 
to eat the honey, and so do we 


Here is a bunch of grapes. The seeds of the grapes are 
inside of the fruit. Ifwe planted the seeds and took good care 
of them, they would grow. The grapes are very good to eat. 
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Young Kittens 


History Stories 


The Little Norse Boy 
i EIF was coasting. It was great fun sliding down the 


hill, but it was tiresome climbing it alone. Now, as 

his stout little legs carried him to the top of the long 

ascent, he saw an Indian boy watching him. With 
childish disregard of fear, Leif made friends with Uncas. 
Soon the two were playing happily together, using signs since 
speech was useless. 

At sunset, Leif waved goodby to his new friend, and re- 
turned to the settlement. He could scarcely eat his supper, 
he was so anxious to talk about Uncas. However, when bed- 
time came, he was ready to listen to a story. ‘Not a story 
of Greenland, mother, but of Norway,” he begged. 

The mother meditated a moment, then said, ‘“‘I have often 
thought I would tell you why we are not living in Norway. 
About one hundred years ago, Harold Fairhair became King 
of that country and overthrew the Jarls, the small independent 
princes. The Jarls became his vassals. This made life 
insufferable to them. They would not submit to thraldom, 
but sailed away from Norway in their dragon prowed boats. 
They settled in different places, your ancestors coming to Ice- 
land. They soon had a progressive colony. 

“Now you know wherever there are people, there is quarrel- 
ing. One day Eric the Red killed a man. As a punish- 
ment he was outlawed. He determined to sail farther west. 
He settled in Greenland; naming the settlement this, because 
as he said, ‘It is well to have a pleasant name if we would 
induce people to come hither.’ 

“The settlement grew and one year at Christmas the people 
found there was a land still farther west. It happened in this 
way. A brave Viking returned to Iceland to drink the ‘ Yule- 
tide ale’ with his father. He found his family had gone to 
Greenland, so the son set ot to join them. His ship was 
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carried by wind and wave far to the west and south. He saw 
a low coast covered with trees. It certainly did not resemble 
the fiords and icy crags of Greenland. He did not stop, but 
changed his course, and at last reached the home of his father. 
No one was especially interested in this story of a western 
land, until Leif, ‘the famous son of Eric the Red,’ heard 
it. He sailed for the new land, built these houses you know so 
well, and returned to Greenland with timber, which was greatly 
needed. He called the country Vineland, because he found 
grapes here. 

“Do you know, Leif, it has often seemed like the ‘promised 
land’ to me — mild winters, long, beautiful summers, flowers 
and fruit in abundance.” The mother stopped and looked 
thoughtfully at the fire, but little Leif interrupted. 

“Go on, mother, when did we come here ?”’ 

“T became interested in this new land through Leif’s younger 
brother, and when I married your father I persuaded him to 
come to my ‘promised land.’ What is that?” 

“What, mother?” 

“T thought I heard footsteps, but here is your father; he 
will know if anything is prowling about.” 

Satisfied by her husband’s words the little family went to 
sleep. 

Now we shall have to return to Uncas. Swift as an arrow 
he sped home on leaving Leif. Unlike the little Norse boy, 
he did not tell at once what had happened. When his father 
was smoking by the camp-fire, he told of the strange settle- 
ment by the sea. The Indians had an encampment by the 
great inland waters. They did not know of the ships that had 
brought them neighbors. The chief pondered some time on 
hearing this news, then went to the wigwam where councils 
were held. Here it was decided to exterminate the settlement 
and keep possession of the whole country. 

One by one the Indians stole towards the little hamlet. 
Their battle-axes gleamed in the moonlight. The father of 
Uncas led the way. An hour later the stillness of the night 
was broken by the war-whoop. The settlers were murdered 
in their beds. There was one exception. Little Leif and his 
father and mother escaped uninjured to the boat. The chief 
watched over them. They returned safely to Greenland. 

Leif never forgot his early home. He wanted to go back 
there, but his mother made him promise never to risk his life 
among the savages. 

The hostility of the natives kept America shrouded in the 
mist of oblivion until one was born in Genoa destined to lift 
this cloud and give the “promised land” to the world 





The Robin and the Bee 


“*T suppose you know it’s autumn ?”’ 
Said the Robin to the Bee — 
“And the leaves are getting thinner 
On the most courageous tree. 
You have noticed that no butterflies 

Across the garden rove? 
And that every single chestnut 
Has been scattered in the grove? 
It’s a fortnight since the swallows 
Took their passage o’er the sea — 
So perhaps you know it’s autumn,” 
Said the Robin to the Bee. 


**Old Winter soon gets busy 

When the feeble sunbeams fade 

And he turns the flower-beds over 
With a white and frosty spade. 

He rolls the gravel pathways 
Till they ring like iron roads, 

And the twigs on all the bushes, 
With a sparkling cloak he loads. 

That ’s right! Let ’s both fly Southward 
Until May once more we see — 

When we’ll find a warmer welcome.” 
Said the Robin to the Bee. 

— John Lea in St. Nicholas 
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The Goats in the Turnip Field from side to side, up and down the field, but they would not 
go through the gate. So at last he came back mopping his 
r [ NHERE was once a little boy who lived with an old head with his handkerchief and saying: “Those are the 
farmer. He was all alone in the world. His father worst goatsI have ever seen. I’ve chased them up and down, Iti 
and mother were dead and the farmer with whom back and forth, but they won’t leave the field. I know that Il the 
he made his home was not always kind to him. old farmer, and I know just what he’ll do when you go home. zs Th 
Every morning the little boy had to take the goats to Oh, I feel sobad! I can’t help but cry, too!” first. 
pasture and watch them all day, for next to the pasture was a So the little boy and the rabbit and the fox sat under the > 

large turnip field and the farmer was very fond of turnips. tree and cried. - . 

So every morning when he drove the goats away the farmer Soon a wolf came by and when he heard them weeping he "be 

would say: ‘‘ Now see that those goats don’t get in my turnip came nearer. “Why, my good friends,” said he, “don’t " 

field, for if they do, you’ll have to suffer for it.” cry so! You will drown everyone with your tears. Indeed, ron 
One day some one gave the little boy a beautiful picture Mr. Fox, this is very silly. Why are you crying?” Th 

book. It was filled with large colored pictures and he did “Oh,” said the fox, raising his head and wiping his eyes, dd 

not have time to see all of them before he left for the pasture. ‘I’m crying because the rabbit is crying, the rabbit is crying - As 

So he tucked the book in his blouse and said to himself, because the little boy is crying, and the little boy is crying F h 

“When I am all alone in the field I will take it out and see _ because his goats are in the turnip field and he can’t get them to th 

all the beautiful pictures,” out.” ag 

It took him such a long while to reach the pasture that “Ha! Ha! laughed the wolf. “What a little thing to the : 
morning. It seemed that he would never get there. When cry about! In two minutes I’ll have every goat out of that me ‘ 

he did, he led the goats to a nice green spot and sat down turnip field. Watch me!” a 

under a large oak tree to read his book. There were wonder- So they all stopped crying and watched the wolf. He went fox 

ful pictures in it; horses, cows, sheep and every animal you into the turnip field with his head held high, but the goats Ox, 

could name. He was so interested that he forgot all about wouldn’t let him come near them, They ran and ran and the -: 
the goats and when he looked up he was much surprised to wolf ran and ran, but as soon as they came near the gate the " 
find that they were in the turnip field, nibbling away at the turned and ran back again. At last the wolf gave up in os 

green tops. despair for he had hurt his foot on a stone and could scarcely 2 h 

He threw down his book and ran into the field as fast as walk. He came limping back and sat down without saying a . 
he could, Round and round he went, but every time the a single word, but just put his head in his hands and began wi 
goats would dodge him and he could not make them come to cry. TY 
through the gate. So the little boy, the rabbit, the fox and the wolf sat under | 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” he cried; “what shallI do? When the tree and cried. ae 
I go home to-night the farmer will be so angry!” And he Soon they heard such a queer sound. It went “Buzz of se 

‘cried and cried as if his little heart would break. buzz, buzz.” At first it sounded as if it were over their heads = 

A tiny rabbit came near and when she saw how the little Then it sounded as if it were under their feet. They al! 
boy was crying, she said: “‘ Why are you crying, little boy?” looked up, but they could not see anything. Then a little oe 

“Oh,” said he, “I’m crying because my goats are in the bee flew down before them and said: “Why are you crying be 
turnip field and I can’t get them out!” Mr. Wolf?” the 

“Why,” said the rabbit, “that’s a little thing to cry over. And the wolf said: “I’m crying because the fox is crying, oa 

I'll get them out for you.” So round and round the turnip and the fox is crying because the rabbit is crying, and the he 

field he went. Round and round the goats went, too, but rabbit is crying because the little boy is crying, and the little 7 

they always passed the gate. At last the rabbit came back, boy is crying because his goats are in the turnip field and he and 

very tired and very warm. can’t get them out.” and 

“T’ve chased your goats,” he said, “‘until I am nearly dead, “Let me try to get them out for you,” said the bee. b T 
but I can’t get them ozt. I’m just so tired that I’ll cry, too.” The little boy looked at the bee, then at the rabbit, then at oy 

So the little boy and the rabbit sat under the tree and cried. the fox, and then at the wolf. ‘Why, we’ve all tried and we ( 

By and by a fox came up to them. ‘‘ Why are you crying, can’t get them out, and now you mean to say you can do it Goa 
little rabbit ?”’ said the fox. Ha! Ha!” } 

“Oh,” sobbed the rabbit, “I’m crying because the little Then the rabbit, the fox and the wolf laughed until the a 

boy is crying, and he is crying because his goats are in the forgottocry. But the little bee said, ““I know I am little, but a 

turnip field and he can’t get them out!” I can try.” do 

“Well, well, what babies you are! I'll get them out for “Well,” said the little boy, “trying can’t do any harm. G: , 
you.’ on andstry.” { 

So the fox ran into the turnip field and chased the goats So the bee flew over the fence into the turnip field. She ro 
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flew to the largest goat first and lighting quietly on his back, 
began to sting him. The goat lifted his head and ran as fast 
as he could towards the gate. She kept on without one bit 
of noise until the turnip field was empty. Then she flew 
quietly to the little boy, the rabbit, the fox, and the wolf, who 
were waiting outside, 

“Oh,” said the little boy, “I can never thank you enough!” 

“T never saw anything done so well,” said the rabbit. 

“No,” said the fox, “nor so quickly neither.” 

“I’m sorry I laughed,” said the wolf, “but you looked so 
little.” 

“Now here is something for you to remember,” said the 
bee, as she flew away. ‘Sometimes little people can do more 
than large ones. Remember, too, that all the crying in the 
world will not make goats come out of a turnip field.” 

So the little boy, the rabbit, the fox and the wolf sat under 
the tree and laughed, while the goats fed peacefully on the 
green grass near by. 


Dramatization 


Major CHARACTERS 
Little Boy Rabbit Fox 
Wolf Bee 
MINOR CHARACTERS 


Farmer Goats (any number desired) 


SUGGESTIONS 

It is always well in dramatizing a story to select one in which 
all the pupils in the room can take part. 

Those best suited for the major characters should be selected 
first, the farmer should be next considered, and all the pupils 
not otherwise provided for can be included in the number who 
represent the goats. 

Reserve a small portion of the room for the farm. The 
barn in which the goats arehoused can be behind the teacher’s 
desk. 

The farmer comes up to the little boy in a blustering manner 
and demands that the goats be taken immediately to the pasture. 

As much as three-fourths of the room should be devoted 
to the pasture and to the turnip field. A row of desks or a 
row of chairs can represent the fence which divides the two, 
and the space between two desks or between two chairs, as 
the case may be, may be used for the gate through which the 
goats refuse to pass. 

The children who take the parts of the boy, the rabbit, the 
fox, and the wolf should make believe that they are crying 
aloud, . 

When the bee comes on the scene he hides behind a bush 
(a chair) and buzzes for a while, which attracts the attention 
of the others. One thinks the sound comes-from above, an- 
other thinks it comes from the ground, but the bee soon decides 
the question by flying down and asking the wolf the question: 
“Why are you crying, Mr. Wolf?” 

The children will naturally think of their own original 
words of ridicule when the bee suggests the possibility of being 
of service. Let them use these expressions; it will add origi- 
nality and spice to the play. 

The bee goes into the turnip field without the least noise, 
and without being observed by the goats creeps up behind 
them, Then the child who is impersonating the bee pinches 
the first goat very gently and with much kicking the goat runs 
through the gate. Each goat receives the same treatment 
and at last all are on the other side of the fence. Then the 
bee delivers his little sermon to the boy, the rabbit, the fox, 
and thewolf, and flies away (raises his hands to represent wings 
and trips lightly away). 

Those who remain laugh heartily at their mistake and the 
boy admits that the bee is very clever. 

(The little boy is sitting om the ground looking at a’ book. 
Goats fastened in the barn nearby.) 

Farmer (coming near) It’s time these goats were in the 
pasture. Get up, you lazy boy, and take them! And be 
sure and see that they don’t get in my turnip field; for if they 
do, you’ll have to suffer for it! 

(Boy puts book in his blouse and quielly drives the goats 
jrom the barn towards the pasture.) ° 
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Boy (jeeling to see if his book is safe) When I am all alone 
in the field I will take it out and see all the beautiful pictures. 
(Runs after a goat which has strayed to one side; drives it back 
to the rest of the flock.) It seems to me that I am a long time 
getting to the pasture this morning, but we’re coming in sight 
now. Here we are now. And here is some nice green grass 
for the goats (sits down under an oak tree). Iwill look at my 
book now while the goats eat. 


(The goats scatter about and begin to eat the grass.) 


Boy (engrossed in book and talking to himself) ‘These 
certainly are wonderful pictures in this book. Here’s a 
horse! (Turns leaf.) And here are some sheep! I do 
believe there is every animal I could name, 


(Boy looks up and discovers that the goats are in the turnip 
field. ) 

Boy (throwing down book’ and running towards the goats) 
Those goats are in the turnip field. I must get them out or 
I'll suffer when I get home. 


(Boy runs round and round after the goats. Goats run 
wildly from side to side of the field, but pass the gate each time.) 


Boy (leaving turnip field and wringing his hands) Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! What shall I do? When I go home 
to-night the farmer will be so angry. 


(Boy sits down under a tree and cries. A little rabbit comes 


quietly up to him.) 

Rabbit Why are you crying, little boy? 

Boy Oh, I am crying because my goats are in the turnip 
field and I can’t get them out! 

Rabbit Why, that is a little thing to cry over. 
out for you. 


I'll get them 


(Rabbit goes into turnip field and chases the goats round and 
round, but finally gives up in despair and comes back to the 
little boy.) 


Rabbit (wiping his face with a handkerchief) Wve chased 
your goats until I am nearly dead, but I can’t get them out. 
I am just so tired that I'll cry, too. 

(Rabbit sits down by the boy and cries.) 


Fox (coming close to little boy and rabbit) 
crying, little rabbit? 

Rabbit I’m crying because the boy is crying, and the boy 
is crying because his goats are in the turnip field and he can’t 
get them out. 

Fox Well, well, what babies you are! 
for you. 


Why are you 


I'll get them out 


(Fox runs into turnip field, chases the goats from side to 
side, up and down the field, but finally gives up and comes 
back to the little boy and the rabbit.) 


Fox (panting jor breath) Those are the worst goats I 
have ever seen, I’ve chased them up and down, back and 
forth, but they won’t leave the field. I know that old farmer 
and I know just what he’ll do when you get home. Oh, I 
feel so sorry, I can’t help crying, too! 


(Fox sits down beside the little boy and the rabbit and begins 
to cry.) 


W olf (coming close to the little boy, the rabbit, and the fox.) 
Why, my good friends, don’t cry $0! You will drown every- 
body with your tears. (Turns to fox.) Indeed, Mr. Fox, 
this is very silly! Why are you crying? 

Fox (raising his head and wiping eyes) Oh, I’m crying 
because the rabbit is crying, and the rabbit is crying because 
the little boy is crying, and the little boy is crying because his 
goats are in the turnip field and he can’t get them out. 

Wolf (laughing heartily) What a little thing to cry about! 
In two minutes I'll have every goat out of that turnip field. 
Watch me! 

(Wolf runs into turnip field and chases goats. The little 
boy, the rabbit, and the fox all stop crying and watch the wolf, 
who soon stumps his toe on a rock and gives up the chase, 


He returns and takes his place beside the fox. All begin to 
ory.) 
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Bee (hiding in bush) 
Boy (looking up) 
were over our heads. 

Rabbit (looking on ground) It sounds as if it were on the 
ground, (All look eagerly around.) 

Bee (flying down in front of wolf) 
Mr. Wolf? 

Wolf I’m crying because the fox is crying, and the fox 
is crying because the rabbit is crying, and the rabbit is crying 
because the little boy is crying, and the little boy is crying be- 
cause his goats are in the turnip field and he can’t get them 
out. 

Bee Let me try to get them out for you? 

Boy (looking first at the rabbit, then at the fox, then at the 
wolf and then at the bee) Why, we’ve all tried and we can’t 
get them out, and now you mean to say you can do it? 

(All laugh heartily ‘at the bee.) 


Bee I know I am little, but I can try. 

Boy Well, trying can’t do any harm. Go on and try. 

(Bee flies over the jence and stings each goatin turn. Goats 
run wildly towards the gate and out of the turnip field into the 
pasture where they begin to eat grass. Bee follows them and 
takes his place in front of the little boy.) 

Boy Oh, I can never thank you enough! 

Rabbit I never saw anything done so well. 

Fox No, or so quickly, either. 

Wolj I’m sorry I laughed, but you looked so little. 

Bee Now here is something for you to remember. 


Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
What is that noise? It sounds as if it 


Why are you crying, 


Some- 


times little people can do more than large ones. Remember, 
too, that all the crying in the world will not make goats come 
out of a turnip field. ry 

(Bee flies away Gud little boy, rabbit, fox, and wolf laugh 
heartily.) 

Boy That was a clever little bee. 
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Sand-Table Demonstration 


This story can be very easily and simply told on the sand- 
table. 

There are two scenes which lend themselves readily to dem- 
onstration. The first centers about the barnyard. It will 
be necessary to construct a small barn from paper; also a 
pig-pen, a well, and a pigeon-house near the barn. There 
should be a pig in the pen and horses and cows should be walk- 
ing about the yard. Trees, which are represented by sprigs 
of evergreen shrubs, should be scattered around, and a woven 
fence made of the five-inch sticks which the children use in 
their number work can enclose this. 

A road should lead from this barnyard to the pasture be- 
yond. This can be marked off by white sand. In this road 
we find the small boy with his three goats on his way to the 
pasture. The goats and the boy should all be cut from paper. 

The next scene centers around the turnip field. This field 
is situated in the extreme left-hand corner of the table. It 
should be studded with tiny evergreen sprigs to represent 
turnips and should be enclosed by a fence made of five-inch 
sticks, driven into the sand in an upright position; across the 
top of these sticks are laid others in a horizontal position, An 
opening should be left for the gate. 

Outside this fence is the pasture. We find the boy sitting 
under a tree (an evergreen spray) crying. Beside the boy 
sit a rabbit, a fox and a wolf. All of these should be cut 
from paper so as to represent their part in the story. 

Just outside the gate which leads into the turnip field we 
find two goats with their heads held as if they had been suffer- 
ing and inside the gate we see the third goat with the bes on 
his ear. This goat is making his way to the gate in the hope 
of escaping from the bee’s sting. 

All the goats should be cut from stiff construction paper and 
mounted according to directions given. 
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Dramatization of Henny Penny 


Emma A. Myers 
CHARACTERS 
Ducky Daddles 
Goosey Loosey 
Turkey Lurkey 
The King 


Henny Penny 
Cocky Locky 
Chicken Little 


(To represent wings bend the elbows, bring hands to shoulder level, 
and move fingers up and down. In going along the children rise on 
tiptoes and take tiny running steps.) 

Henny Penny (stooping) How good this corn tastes! 
Oh! Something fell on my head! I guess it was a piece of 
the sky. I must go and tell the King that the sky is falling. 
(Ex plain actions in lower tone.) (So she went along, and she 
went along, and she went along, until she met Cocky Locky.) 
(Louder.) Good-morning, Cocky Locky. 

Cocky Locky Good-morning, Henny Penny. Where are 
you going this morning ? 

Henny Penny Iam going to tell the King the sky is falling. 

Cocky Locky How do you know that, Henny Penny? 

Henny Penny I saw it with my eyes, and I heard it with 
my ears, and part of it fell on my head. (They both point to 
eyes, ears, and head respectively.) 

Cocky Locky May I go with you? 

Henny Penny Yes. (Lower.) (So they went along, and 
they went along, and they went along until they met Chicken 
Little.) (Louder.) Good-morning, Chicken Little. 

Chicken Liltle Good-morning, Henny Penny. Where 
are you going this morning ? 

Henny Penny 1am going to tell the King the sky is falling. 

Chicken Little How do you know that, Henny Penny? 

Henny Penny I saw it with my eyes, and I heard it with 
my ears, and part of it fell on my head. (The three make 
Jestures here.) 

Chicken Little May I go with you? 

Henny Penny Yes. (Lower.) (So they went along, and 
they went along, and they went along, until they met Ducky 
Daddles.) » (Louder.) Good-morning, Ducky Daddles. 

Ducky Daddles Good-morning, Henny Penny. Where 
are you going this morning? 

Henny Penny I am going to tell the King that the sky is 
falling. 

Ducky Daddies How do you know that, Henny Penny? 

Henny Penny I saw it with my eyes, and I heard it with 
my ears, and part of it fell on my head. 

Ducky Daddles May I go with you? 

Henny I mny Yes. (Lower.) (So they went along, and 
they went along, and they went along until they met Goosey 
Loosey.) 


(As the words ir Goosey Loosey and Turkey Lurkey are the 
same as those already geven it is not necessary to repeat them.) 
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Henny Penny (So they all went along, and they went along, 
and they went along, until they came to the King’s palace.) 

King Good-morning, Henny Penny. Why did you come 
here? 

Henny Penny Oh, King, I came to tell you the sky is 
falling! 

King But the sky cannot fall. What made you think 
it was falling ? 

Henny Penny I was in the cornyard picking up corn, 
when something fell on my head. I thought it was a piece 
of the sky. 

King Let me see. (Henny Penny puts her head down. 
The King finds a piece of corn) There! Itwas only apiece of 
corn. Henny: Penny, let your foolish journey teach you to 
think twice before you speak. 

Henny Penny (So they all went their way home.) Kit- 
kit-ca-da-cut! Kit-kit-ca-da-cut! 

Cocky Locky Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Chicken Little Peep! Peep! 

Ducky Daddles Quack! Quack! 

Goosey Loosey Honk! Honk! 

Turkey Lurkey Gobble! Gobble! 


Little Plays from Aesop’s 
Fables 
The Lion and the Mouse 


MartTHa Burr BANKS 


(One child takes the part of the lion and a smaller child that 
of the mouse. Two boys take the part of the hunters. One boy 
has a horn and the other a bow and a quiver of arrows. The 
lion walks to the side of a chair — supposed to be a tree — lies 
down, and seems to fall asleep. The mouse draws near him 
and tries to pass him without attracting his notice.) 


Mouse 
Oh, there’s a lion fast asleep! 
Quite sofily by him I must creep. 


(The lion awakes, utters a roar, and puts his foot upon the 
mouse. The mouse squeals in fright.) 


Lion (in deep voice) 
Who is it dares disturb my rest ? 
I'll swallow you, my little guest. 


Mouse (trembling) 
Oh, please, Sir Lion, set me free! 
Some time I may your helper be. 
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Lion (shaking mane and chuckling gruffly) 


Ha, ha! you are too small to eat; 
So scamper off with all your feet. 


(The mouse scampers off as fast as he can go and soon after- 
wards the lion rises and paces majestically after him. The 
hunters rush up, spread a piece of mosquito netting by the pre- 
tended tree, and nod wisely at each otier.) 


First Hunter 


We'll have that lion now, no doubt’ 


Second Hunter 
When in this net he can’t get out. 


(The hunters go away and presently the lion stalks back and 
drops himself beside the tree.) 


Lion (stretching himself lazily and yawning.) 


I think I'll try another nap. 


(Finds himself entangled in the snare and begins to toss wildly 
about and to roar in fear and rage.) 


Lion 
Alas, alas! A trap, a trap! 


(The hunter’s horn is heard in distance. The mouse creeps 
to side of lion. The lion is quiet for a moment.) 


Mouse 
So you’re a captive now, my friend, 
But all your troubles I can end. 


Lion 
Oh, no, you can’t! you’re much too small; 
Into the hunter’s hands I'll fall. 


Mouse (beginning to gnaw at the net) 


I am not large; that’s very true, 
But let me try to rescue you. 


(The hunter's horn is again heard.) 


Lion (sighing deeply and shaking in terror) 
Oh, hark! the hunters now are near; 
They'll have me very soon, I fear. 


Mouse 
No, no! the cords are cut at last. 
No longer can they hold you fast. 


Lion (rising and shaking himself vigorously) 


Well, then, I’m off, but I have learned 
That little things snould not be spurned. 


(The lion runs from stage and the mouse patters after him. 
The hunters dash in and examine their snare in surprise and 
disappointment.) 


First Hunter ’ 
How could he break our strong new net ? 
But we’ve not caught our lion yet. 


Second Hunter 


And now he knows the tricks of men, 
He never can be snared again. 


(The lion roars in distance. The hunters pick up their net 
and carry it from the stage.) 
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Game of the House that Jack 
Built 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


(The children stand in a circle, raise and lower their arms and 
say) 


This is the House that Jack built. 


All 
Where is the rat? 
Rat (runs inside the circle) 
This is the rat that ate the corn, 
That lived in the House that Jack Built. 


All 
Where is the cat? 
Cat (runs inside the circle) 
This is the cat that worried the rat, 
That lived in the House that Jack Built. 


All 
Where is the dog? 

Dog (runs inside circle) 
This is the dog that chased the cat. 
That lived in the House that Jack Built. 


(The dog and cat, and rat, now run in and out among the children 
standing in the circle, then they come inside) 


All 
Where is the cow with the crumpled horn? 
Cow (goes inside the circle) 
Here is the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That was milked by the Maiden all forlorn. 


All 


Where is the Maiden all forlorn ? 
Maiden (goes inside) 
This is the Maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn. 


All 
Where is the Man all tattered and torn? 
(Man (goes in) 
Here is the Man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the Maiden all forlorn. 


All 
Where is the Priest ? 

Priest (goes in) 
Here is the Priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn. 


All 
Where is the cock ? 
Cock (runs in) 
Here is the cock that crowed at morn, 
That waked the Priest all shaven and shorn. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, cocka-doodle-doo! 


(All run back to their places in the circle, the last one in place is 
oul of the game.) 


(The game may be played any number of times. It may also be 
varied by ending with a reading as the following:) 
And this was the cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the Priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the Man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the Maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, 
That caught the rat that ate the corn, 
That lay in the House that Jack Built. 


(This verse may be placed on the board until learned.) 
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One Way 


Miss N. looked about the cluttered lawneof her little rural 
school with anything but satisfaction in her eyes. 7 

“T don’t believe it has ever been cleaned before,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘and how they will hate that dreary tugging of old 
sticks and stones’’— Just then two small boys came tearing 
around the corner in a mad race “to the big tree.” Miss N, 
turned from the window with an inspiration. 

Just before the noon recess she passed slips to each pupil 
with instructions to inscribe their names thereon and wear 
them on the left shoulder. ‘‘To-day is Wednesday,” she 
told them “and we are going to race every noon until Friday. 
You may have until 12: 20 to eat your luncheons, then every 
one must be at the door of the schoolhouse ready to start.” 

When all were ready the conditions were explained. They 
were to see who could pick up the most rubbish from the lawn. 
Twigs and small sticks counted one, medium-sized two, and 
extra large three, when piled neatly in the woodhouse; stones 
counted the same, and they were to be placed in a pile on a 
large boulder. 

Tin cans, dead limbs and other rubbish counted four 
and had to be carried off the grounds. 

The two who won were allowed to spend from 2: 00-4: 00 
Friday afternoon in an excursion after ivy cuttings. 

It was a very successful race, and Miss N. said to herself 
emphatically, as she looked over the transformed ground, 
“Tl never ‘clean yard’ again. I'll always race.” 

V. M. W. 





Device for Tables of Weights and Measures 
This little device has brought most excellent results in fixing 
thoroughly the tables of weights and measures. My third 
grade can give results rapidly without help. 
In the first circle: 


2 pt. = 1 qt. 36 in. = 1 yd. 
{8 qt. = 1 pk. too cts. = 1 dol. 
. 18 pt. = 1 gal. 7 da. = 1 wk. 
1o cts. = 1 dime 9 sq. ft. = 1 sq. yd. 
fo dimes = 1 dol. 52 wk. = 1 yr. 
3 ft. = 1 yd. ( 12 mo, = I yr. 
24 hr. = 1 da. 3 4 12 things = 1 doz. 
16 oz. = 1 |b. Ura in. = 1 ft. 
( 4 wk. = 1 mo. 365 da. = 1 yr. 
3 4 qt. = 1 gal. 54 yd. = 1 rd. 
{ 4 pk..= 1 bu, . «164 ft. = 1 rd. 
{ 60 sec. = 1 min, 32 qt. = 1 bu 


: 1 hr. 
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In the second circle the start is made with 1 thing: 


1 rod = s} yd. 1 ft. = 12 in. 
164 ft. I yr. = 365 da. 
1 wk. = 7 da. or 
1 qt. = 2 pt. 52 wk. 
1 yd. = 3 ft. or 36 in. or 
y 12 mo. 





EpirH CRooK 





An Aid to Memory 


It was the first day at school after the epidemic holiday 
and I had concluded that my children were not endowed 
with very brilliant memories. Miss Everton came into my 
room at closing time, humming a tune and looking quite 
aggressively cheerful. I told her so; she laughed and said: 

“T have had a ripping time to-day.” 

Miss Everton may be slangy at times — the result of hav- 
ing schoolboy brothers — but her ideas are generally worth 
borrowing. 

“Do tell me about it,” I begged. 

She seated herself on a desk. 

“T always like to think of something especially delightful 


' for first day,” she remarked, swinging her feet to and fro; 


so yesterday, I gathered my Primaries together and thought 
and thought, and presently, I had the idea.” 

“Yes, yes. Do go on.” 

“T made some letter cards and furnished them with cards. 
Now, don’t look disappointed and bored; I know that’s all 
very stale and commonplace, but that isn’t the point; we now 
come to the point. I told the children we were going to have 
a grand review of all the letters. That sounded very imposing 
and agreeably exciting, even if they did not understand the 
term. Well, you know that I, in company with lots of other 
teachers, begin the teaching of reading by telling letter stories. 
I thought that these stories dramatized might prove a valuable 
memory furbisher; and so they did. We began with letter 
“C.” I chose a little boy to be letter ‘C’ and hung the card 
round his neck. Then a little girl played the letter’s mother 
and prepared the fish for dinner, In rushed hungry letter 
*C’ and began to eat the fish in great mouthfuls. Presently, a 
bone stuck in his throat. I should think that even you in 
your remote corner might have heard -him c-c-c-ing in his 
efforts to get it out. Off rushed the frightened little mother 
for the doctor, who presently arrived, carrying a large black 
bag borrowed for the occasion. The fun waxed loud and 
furious when he took out his instruments and extracted the 
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bone. It was a most dramatic sketch, I assure you. The 
actors were applauded and retired behind the scenes, 

“The door opened suddenly, and in rushed letter ‘h.’ He 
was in a pitiable state — panting and gasping for breath. 
He explained that, having risen late, he had been obliged to 
run all the way to school. After being duly admonished, he 
went to his seat. Other letters followed, and altogether we 
had a very good time. We are going to have some more to- 
morrow by special request and then I think we shall be ready 
for fresh work, E. H. C. 





Combinations of 8 


5 6 
3 2 


8 8 


Johnny came into the pantry one morning and found his 
mother making an apple pie. 

On the shelf beside her lay this many beautiful red 
apples: 0 © 0 0. 

How many? (Child Four.) 

But in the pie she had already pared and sliced this many: 
0 0 0 o. (Child Four.) 

How many apples were there altogether. (Eight.) 

Four apples and four apples are how many apples? 
apples.) 

Four and four are what? 
eight.) 


(Fight 


(Child Four and four are 


(Teacher writes combination — at the side.) 


4 ; 

“Oh, mother, give me those beautiful red apples,” said 
Johnny. 

“No, no,” said his mother; “they must go in this pie for 
Johnny’s dinner. 

So she peeled and sliced one more apple for that good pie. 

How many were there left on the shelf? 

(Three.) 

How many in the pie ? 

(Five.) 

(Teacher transfers as in story above.) 

Three apples and five apples are how many apples? 

(Eight.) 

Five and three are what? 

(Eight.) 


Teacher writes — on one side. 
3 
6 
Combination — developed the same way. 
2 
When she had prepared this last apple, that pie was full. 
She said, “‘ Yes, Johnny, you may have two red apples on the 
pantry shelf for yourself, and Johnny ran off happy. 
Hazet M. Greco 





Sight Words 


As soon as a few sight words have been learned, I ask the 
children to tell me one of their words, I write the word on 
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the board and ask what other words they know, writing the 
words on the board as they give them to me. It takes only a 
few minutes to put on a long list of words, as the children will 
give me the words as fast as I can write them. When all the 
words are on the board I have thechildren read them, I do 
this every day until all of the sight words are learned. In this 
way none of the words are forgotten, while new ones are being 
learned, 

We have a game that we sometimes play with the words. 
I give the pointer to a child and tell the others to close their 
eyes, She points to a word and then gives the pointer to a 
child, who points to one of the words and asks, “Is it cow?” 
If cow was the word the answer will be “Yes, it is cow.” If 
not, “No, it is not cow.” Anyone failing to make the com- 
plete statement is put out of the game. Each child has three 
guesses, If he guesses the word he has the privilege of point- 
ing to the next word to be guessed; if not, he passes the pointer 
to the next child. 

There is another game that we play when I want to erase 
the words. I tell the children that I am going to see how many 
of the words I can get for mine, then I quickly erase a word. 
lf they can tell me which one I erased it is theirs, otherwise 
itis mine. Each child is on the alert to see which word I am . 
going to take next. Sometimes I let the children erase the 
words, one child erasing a word and then another child eras- 
ing one and telling the name of the word as he erases it. 

M. P. 





Ninepins 

“Who would like to play ninepins?”’ 
went up as a matter of course. 

“Carried unanimously,” remarked the teacher sollo voce; 
aloud she said: 

“Very well, you shall make some, and then we can have 
some splendid games.” 

Each little face brightened with smiles of anticipation as 
the teacher handed round slips of white cardboard like this: 


Every Baby’s hand 








J 




















Kindergarten scissors were given out and the figure was 
cut out. During crayoning lesson, the children colored the 
stripes and chalked over the lightly pencilled figure. Lastly, 
a strip of cardboard was cut and pasted at the back to make 
the piu stand. In number lesson, we placed them in order 
on the table and knocked them down with a tennis ball. At 
first we used them for recognition of numbers, and after- 
wards for addition and subtraction. E. H. C. 


Paper Cutting — Aster Pattern 





A Book Loved by Primary 
Children 


J. M. Niven 


A couple of years ago, a little boy brought a book to school 
with a request that I should read it to the class. He said, “It’s 
awfully funny,” but as I didn’t know if he were a competent 
judge, I turned the pages to see for myself. After a rapid 
glance through it, I knew the lad was right, and that the book 
would please the children. 

The name of the book was “Pinocchio.” It was a trans- 
lation from the Italian, the author’s name being Carlo 
Lorenzini, but writing under the pen name of C. Collodi. 

The reading of the book gave great delight to both pupils 
and teacher... Each day I took a few minutes just before dis- 
missal to read. Never did the children let me forget. ‘‘ Miss 
——, it’s time for Pinocchio,” some one would whisper to me. 
How they did enjoy the pranks of that little marionette! His 
determination to have his own way, no matter what happened, 
and the trouble that he got into, in consequence, pointed good 
moral lessons. 

Then the joy at the end of the story to have Pinocchio turn 
into a real boy, and to have Geppetto show him his former 
wooden self leaning against a chair, head limp, arms hanging 
down, and legs crossed, looking as if he had never said a word 
in his life. 

I had a Chinese boy in my class at that time. Of course 
he could not follow the story with the others, but as the book 
was profusely illustrated, I always showed him the pictures, 
and tried to explain as simply as possible what they represented. 

One day, during a lesson with plasticene, Chong modelled 
a very fine elephant, and on its back was a boy with a very long 
nose. As I passed near his seat he said with a big smile all 
over his face, ‘‘Here Pinocchio.” Afterwards he modelled 
Pinocchio with his A B C card in his hands, the card for 
which his father Geppetto had sold his coat. 

When I opened the book to read, I generally said, ‘‘ Now 
where did we leave off yesterday? ‘What was Pinocchio 
doing ?” 

The-correct answer never failed. If I had asked about 
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Mother Goose Sewing Card — Humpty Dumpty 








yesterday’s spelling or yesterday’s arithmetic, the children’s 
memories would not have been nearly so good. 

I have read the book aloud each session, and the greatest 
pleasure I can give a child is to allow him to take it home for 
a night, and read some of it to his mother and father. 

As a child’s book it is excellent, and the quaint humor in it 
appeals most strongly to little folks as well as big folks. (J 


fist.) 








Blackboard Lessons 
The Indians 

Mauve M, Grant 
Indians live in the woods, 
They have red skins, ( 
Indians live in tents called wigwams 
These tents are made of skin. 
Indians ride horses. 
They catch fish. 
They can run very fast. ( 
They have bows and arrows, 
They can shoot bears. 


See the little red baby! 

It is an Indian baby. 

He is in his cradle. 

His cradle hangs on a tree. ( 
The wind swings the cradle. up 
Go to sleep, little baby. 

The wind will rock you and sing to you, 

Go to sleep, little papoose. 


Indians dress in skins. ( 
They like bright colors. 

They wear feathers in their hair 

They paint their faces. 

They hunt in the woods, 

They fish in the rivers. 

They have boats called canoes. 

They paddle the canoes on the rivers. 


wer 
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The Carpenter 
(A Finger Play) 
greatest Mauve M. GRANT 
ine far Tick, knock, knock! 
Tick, knock, knock! 
am a fist of the left h-nd and pound on it with the right 
fist. 








nor in it 


See the carpenter at work! 
Watch him pound 

Nails in sound, 

Hear his hammer, 

Tick, knock, knock! 

Now he takes 

His plane to make 


(Hold left hand horizontal and smooth right hand over it.) 
Boards all nice 
And smooth and straight. 
With his augur 
(Forefinger of right hand boring into palm of left hand.) 
See him bore 
For the key-hole 
In the door. 
Ca Ce Ce 
Yes, that’s the saw, 


(Hold right forearm in a slanting position and move quickly 
up and down.) 
Cuts through boards 
Without a flaw 
Tick, knock, knock 
Tick, knock, knock! 
(Pound left fist with right fist.) 
Oh, the carpenter 
Has a useful work! 
For barns he builds, 


(Form barns with hands.) 


And houses too, 
Shelters for everyone, 
Me and you. 


(Point to self and then some one else.) 
Tick, knock, knock! 
Good carpenter man 


8) Build your houses 
As fast as you can, 


The Train 


MavupEe M. GRANT 





Toot, toot, toot! 
(Sound high ‘‘ Do, do, do!’’) 
Far away, 
The whistle sounds 
From the smoke so gray, 
Let’s wait and see 
The train come in, 
With it’s rattle and rumble, 
And noise and din. 





Toot, toot, toot! ° 
(Sound high ‘‘ Do, do, dot’’) 

Loud and clear, 
Just watch it come! 

It is almost here! 
Ch, ch, ch! 

Here it comes so fast, 
Ch, ch, ch! 

It is here at last! 
Ch, ch, ch! 

Are you ready to go? 
Jump on the train, 
And don’t be slow! 
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How much time 
do you spend 
maintaining 
discipline? 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, if regularly used, 
will improve the conduct of your pupils, because it 
improves their teeth, and therefore their health. 
According to the “‘Outlook” for Aug. 20, 1910, 
experiments in German schools show that children 


with well-kept teeth are easier to control, as well 
as healthier, happier and more apt in their studies. 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


will help you put the children in condition to fully 
benefit by your teaching. We will send you pledge- 
cards with suggestions for the care of the teeth and 


FREE TRIAL TUBES 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


It is delicious to the taste without the presence of 
sugar and efficient without the presence of grit — 
and all that is beneficial without injurious effect. 


Cleans, Preserves, Polishes 


If you wish to interest your class, fill out the coupon 
below and mailtous. Wewillsend youtrial tubes free. 
SvALALAL ALAA AA A A A A A hh AAA AAA hhh hehe ehhh ALA AAA ALALALAL 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 

199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge-cards for 
4 ] g' 


Number of Scholars.......... PEs a tvee dobscpececenarée 
OE fe RE IE TE rn OTE OP 
TE wndeud cdc ccnanh sé s65boe Vent cteeddns tesogeeseayetes 
COUNTY. cccccccccccccccccccscs State 


If there is no Express Office in your town, write here accurate 


express shipping address .........---.2--2eceeeeeeeeeeeeees 





This offer is good only in the United States 
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The Travels of Kito I 


ALICE E, ALLEN 

Kito was a little white dog. He had rcund 
black eyes. He had a funny black nose almost 
square. His ears were long and brown and 
silky. He was the best little dog. He was 
never cross. He never whined. He never 
wanted anything to eat. He looked just as 
live as live could be. But he was made of furry 
cloth. His body and paws were made of two 
pieces of the cloth sewed together. His head 
was made over cardboard just the right shape. 
His eyes were shoe-buttons. His nose was 
made of coarse black thread. And his ears 
were furry cloth. His body only went to where 
his hind legs would have been, if he’d had any. 
But he hadn’t. And he had no tail. 

Sometimes Polly felt sorry for Kito because 
he had no tail to wag. But Kito never felt sorry 
for himself. 

“Just slip me on your hand like a glove,” 
he would coax Polly. “Put a finger in my 
head, another in my right paw, and your thumb 
in my left paw. You'll see there isn’t much 
worth doing that I can’t do.” 

And when he was on Polly’s hand and cud- 
dled down in Polly’s left arm and hugged — 
well, most anyone would think he was a real 
live doggie. He would sit up straight, too, and 
poke out his head and pull it back. He would 
turn it slowly from side to side. He would 
rub his ears like a kitten. 

Father said Kito was made to look as much 


like a live Japanese poodle as a cloth doggie 


otis ise: 
7 Tee 
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could. Polly liked him ever so much better 
than a live dog. He would do just what you 
wanted him to. He wouldn’t do what you 
didn’t want him to. She loved him more than 
any of her dolls. She was so afraid he would 
get lost. She had Father print his name, KITO, 
in big red ink letters inside him. 

The first day of school, Polly felt badly about 
going. Father said to Auntie May, “Let Kito 
go, too.” 

Polly and Kito went to school. The school- 
house stood under a bigelm. All the little boy 
and girls loved Kito and wanted to hold him. 
At noon, he went with the rest of them out-of- 
doors to eat their lunch. 

In the road stood a big car. It had broken 
down. A man was fixing it. When the cai 
was all right again, the man took all the little 
folks for a ride. Polly was so tiny, she was put 
on the front seat. Kito went too, on Polly’s 
hand. But.no one saw him in the crowd. 

“Hold on tight,” said the man. 

Polly slipped her hand in the man’s pocket 
She hung on tight. 

When the ride was over, all the boys and girls 
hopped out. 

The man set Polly down on the ground. 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” cried all the little 
folks. 

The man tooted the big horn. Then away 
he went. And. in his pocket, where Polly had 
left him, away went Kito, too! 


(To be continued) 
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Listening to Melba singing “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark”—Haven School, Evanston, II. 


NM 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 


It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in 
the schools of more than 450 cities. 


Were you one of those who visited the demonstration parlors of the Victor Educa- 
tional exhibit during one of the recent National Conventions? If so, no more need be 
said. If not, ask one who was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in any city 
where the Victor is being used, you have discovered the practical application of Victor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital influence the Victor is wielding in the 
new educational work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of the many playgrounds dancing all 
their folk dances to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? Or, have you tried 
the exhilarating effect of accompanying your calisthenic work with the music of a stirring 
march or two- step? 

Are you (singing or studying music in your High School? Send this minute for the 

‘Prospectus’ of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC”, a full four years 
Course of Study for High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty lessons (thirty 
lessons for each year or course), giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, illustrated at every point by Victor 
Records, with complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you 
hear an orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new series of Victor Records, giving 
the tone color of every instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so easily obtainable at so small a cost, 
that will bring so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and that can be utilized in 
so many ways and places in the school, as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor-Victrola in every school-room. Why not en- 
joy its valuable assistance at once? 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place a Victor on free trial, right in your 
school. In no other way can you acquire so perfect an understanding of the true value 
of “The Victor in the School” 

Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 

Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The Lion and the Mouse 
HEsop’s Fables—Paper Cutting 


A lion lay fast asleep. When he awoke he was 
hungry. Just then a little mouse moved in the grass 
near the lion’s paw. 

In a second the lion had him fast. 

“O pity me!” cried the little mouse. “I am 
such a little animal. Pray do not eat me. Let me 
go. Some day I may be able to save your life.” 
“You save my life!” laughed the lion. “What 
could a little thing like you do for a 
great lion like me? However, I will 
let you go. You would be only a 
mouthful anyway, and I am hungry 
enough to eat a thousand mice 
like you.” 

Away went the little mouse, 
happy indeed to have escaped. 

A few days later,the lion again 
was asleep. 

Up crept some hunters; and 
before the lion could awake and 
get’ upon his feet, the hunters 
had bound him with a tight 
rope. 



























“Now,” said the 
hunters, “we will go and 
get our guns and shoot 
the lion.” 

The lion growled 
and roared and kicked when he heard what the hunters said; but it did not do any good. 


“Just keep still, old friend,” said the little mouse; “I will free you before the hunters 
can come back.” 


“You! Free me!” roared the lion. 
‘The little mouse said nothing; but began to gnaw, gnaw, gnaw, upon the rope with his 
sharp little teeth. 


In a few minutes the lion was free; and when the hunters came back they found nothing 
but a broken rope and a little mouse nibbling at the grass. 
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Western Notes 
Mary Richards Gray 


A Back-to-the-Land movement is sweep- 
ing our land. From every State comes the 
report of some scheme or other that is being 
tried to teach agriculture, to solve the prob- 
lem of abandoned farms and arid wastes 
— in fact, to bring down the exorbitant cost 
of living. In the West the movement is at 
its height. A few years ago Miss Field, 
Superintendent of Page County, Iowa, 
brought her State into prominence through 
her efforts at interesting children in the rais- 
ing of corn. Other States have followed 
her example in offering prizes for various 
kinds of flowers and vegetables. Here in 
Los Angeles among other things children are 
taking a keen interest in a contest for the 
best sweet peas. In one school garden there 
are sweet peas now growing that have roots 
going down four or five feet — a preparation 
for the intense heat and dryness of the sum- 
mer. Los Angeles has 110 schools and in 
each one the teachers are doing some kind 
of gardening, if it is no more than having a 
few plants in chalk boxes. However, most 
school yards afford at least a small corner 
and one, the Gardena Agricultural High, 
which also accommodates a seventh and 
an eighth grade class, has fourteen acres de- 
voted to agriculture and animal husbandry. 
This school is the nursery for the others and 
provides all the stock needed for the grade 
schools — not a great amount, as the large 
seed houses donate quantities of supplies. 
In several districts the use of nearby vacar't 
lots have been secured and so great is the 
demand for instruction that many more are 
being sought for the use of the summer 
schools. Just during the summer in addi- 
tion to gardening, Mrs. Larkey, the Superin- 
tendent of Gardening in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, will teach poultry raising. 
Through this instruction in the regular and 
summer schools she hopes for returns that 
will reduce the cost of living possibly 
$180,000. In all the work the children have 
individual gardens and take home what they 
raise after the plants and vegetables have 
done service for class-room instruction, but 
never are the returns very large. All are 
encouraged to have gardens at home and 
there apply on a larger scale all they learn 
at school. On the home gardens Mrs. 
Larkey has made her estimates. 

Quite recently a three-acre tract of land 
—a dump heap running along East 7th 
Street opposite the public school — was se- 
cured for garden purposes and then such a 
clamor as went up for individual gardens in 
addition to the ones on which regular in- 
struction was being given. To pacify the 
enthusiastic little gardeners, Mrs. Larkey 
assigned a number in the far corner of the 
lot with the understanding that she would 
give no instruction, no supervision, and 
allow no work during school hours. Every 
afternoon after school hours a little squad 
of boys can be seen out working on these 
gardens as if their very lives depended on 
what they were doing. And what is more, 
these gardens are in many cases much better 
than those made under the careful super- 
vision of the teachers. In fact, so intense 
is the interest in the subject that the parents 
are asking for an opportunity for instruction 
after working hours. ‘They, too, wish to get 
back to the simple life, leave the tenements 
and pavements for a time. 
them it is the exemplification of the truism, 
“He who has once had his feet in the clay 
can never get them out again.” At any rate 
they are feeling the impetus of the Back-to- 

-Land movement, 
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What an OPPORTUNITY for Your School 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY -TieMereamWesster! 


There is always a question to be answered, 
@ new word pronounced, a spelling 
corrected, or a phrase defined. 
A scholar asks: . 
‘When did Bismarck die? 
‘What is tho height of Pike’s Peak? 
How large was the great Chinese Wall ? 
What was the Children’s Crusade ? Etc. 
The New International answers 
all such questions in language, 
history, geography, biography, 
fiction, trades, arts, and sci- 
ences, with final authority. 
Teach yourscholars how to use 
this New Creation. The Diction- 
ary Habit early formed will 
prove of lasting benefit. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature isthe 
new divided page,—a “Stroke of Genius.’’ 


HUUMIYOULLLGLSESULEEIUGDELEODER SONA ND DNUD ENTE 


UVACUULODLUEDSNSNUESUCUUQUUCURANOMLLSEOEUAVEQGUUUCEECUEEEELASSUODUNEUSEN ATT OALSTNUUUNNNTTU TURE RAR 


WRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Diction- 
FREE. Mention this Journal and we will 


include a set of Pocket Maps. SX Z = 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
WHY not at once make a requisition for the NEW INTERNATIONAL—The Merriam Webster? 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG | EE 





FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in yourpupils. “Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: ' 
Pictures ...._-|}$§}§»"« Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it Gocmeaety free for your school. 

Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 
: ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely 

ed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

ns or the buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER 
EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Teachers. 
lew Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


i Apeapen ot es work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth 


Cloth, 8vo, 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 
MRS. EMILY: BENTON PAGE, Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 


SACRED HEART SANIT 
Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. for all 








e to Rest and Get Well 


ARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 
run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
Non-Sectarian. 


1 

A Ideal 

tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Bcoklet J. 


COMMON SENSE IN PRIMARY NUMBER 
Rapid addition in 4 short steps. Other 
helps, 50 cents 
COMMON SENSE NUMBER CARDS 
All foundation facts. Directions for use. 
Color 40 cents, plain 30 cents. 
SOUND CHART 
(Splendid busy work) 25 in set. Over 5000 
words may be built. Directions. 25 cents. 
THOUGHT METHOD IN TEACHING 
READING 


40 graded lessons. Phonic drills. Other 
helps. 25 cents. Address 














Send for our Free New Fancy Work Book. E. M. QUIGLEY, 128 Bedford St., Troy, N. Y. 
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Good Cheer Days I 


Auice E. ALLEN 
Kind hearts are more than coronets! — Tennyson 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own par- 
ticular Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school- 
room in the land — and still there will be plenty left. Be sure 
you-get your share. 

Gentle winds, far-off skies, hills mellowed with blue haze, 
softened colors everywhere, happy harvest fields where insects 
drone, fading flower-petals, good-bye bird-songs — all these 
fill the great out-of-doors with tenderness, which to little 
hearts may spell kindness. In the school-room, then, let 
September, as its special brand of Good Cheer, bring Kind- 
ness, Let the motto for the month be Be Kind. 

Some time, during the month, have a Good Cheer Day. Let 
it be as full of out-of-doors as may be. And let its central 
thought be Kindness. , 


Good Cheer Days . 


The whole round year is full of joy, 
From winter all the way to fall: 
Each season brings its happiness, 
And there are good cheer days in all! 


The Motto 


The motto of September — 
Two little words — we find 
Letter’d in gold across the world 
So all may read — Be Kind! 


Be Kind 


Be Kind! For little kindly deeds 
Like little seeds will start, 

And first you know, a plant will grow 
And blossom in your heart! 

It’s flow’rs are bright and fragrant 
The year around, I guess, - 

The more you share, the more are there — 
Its name is Happiness! 


A Kind Heart 


‘Teacher says —we all put it down — 

“A kind little heart is worth more than a crown!” 
And the only way to get one — mind — 
Is just to be kind — be kind — be kind! 


Harvesting 


Let’s fill up our hearts with golden cheer — 
For these are the harvest days of the year! 


September 1912 


September’s Touch 


September’s something like the man — 
King Midas — in the story old, 
For everything he touches turns — 
Leaves, grain, and fruit — to splendid gold. 


In School Days 


I hear you laugh, you runaway brook, 
And gurgle and call from your sunshiny nook, 
But I cannot go — as you pass, give a look — 


You'll see I’m a school-girl, with tablet and book. 


Butterflies 


I almost think the sweetest things 

Of all the year are given wings — 
Snowflakes and sun-gleams, bits of skies — 
And made up into butterflies. 


A Scholar 
(Fora child, who reads from blackboard) 


This morning, not one word I knew —think of that — 
Now just hear me read alone — SEE THE Cat! 


Four Little Travelers 


(A little play for children as Golden-rod, sailing her yacht; Burr; 
Yellow Dog, who represents a railroad-train; Walnuts; Squirrel, who 
runs an auto and upsets it; Milkweed; and Breeze, who sails an aero- 
plane. If desired, children may use their own dialogue. The Golden- 
rod may say, “I’m going to take passage in my yacht, to-day.” The 
Burr may wait for his train, taking out his watch, and saying, ‘My train 
is late,” etc. If given as recitation, four children may each give one 
stanza.) 

The Golden-rod took passage, 
And sailed for many a knot 

A-down a gurgling golden stream 
Upon her little yacht. 


The Burdock Burr stood waiting, 
His train was late that day — 

It came at last — a yellow dog — 

(Prolong “who” to represent whistle.) 
Who bore him far away. 


The Walnuts chose an auto — 
A squirrel brisk and red; 
There was an upset by the way, 
They far and wide were spread. 


The Milkweed cared for neither 
A yacht, nor car, nor train — 
She signaled to a passing breeze 
And took his aeroplane. 
(Continued on page 434) 
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You Can Study at Little Cost 


ry a poe of teachers as oungetent as any in the best sectionss schools of your state. The = oneness 
of the student is the ability and singleness of purpose of the teacher. Every instructor we employ is a college 
Once and not so very long ago, almost graduate with successful teaching experience before coming to us, and each 

the only possible work a woman who wished ives his whole time to our work. We do not hire teachers whose best en- 


avors are expended in day schools. We never have imposed such injustice 
to earn her own living and at the same time — our students. Our tuition fees are just as low as we can possibly 
retain a vestige of social prestige, could do] make them and do full justice to your interests. Payment for any course 


was teach school No one ever denied her may be made in small monthly installments without additional cost. 

that unenviable job; in fact, public opinion GET READY FOR A BETTER POSITION 
fairly forced her up the straight and narrow 

path to the open school-house door. Now Make the coming year the one marking your greatest advance and let us 
how different! Scarcely a day goes by but on ee ee peerservice ie — ed o. your needs. Thisis THE 
v OOL,; your interests are our onl 
some woman finds a new field of endeavor, interests. We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; e= Methods 


and while the door may not be open to her, | and Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, and Academic 
she can force it. She does not need to con- branches for advanced study. Write to-day for information. 


sider loss of social standing. Particular] 

is this true in the west and in the States INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
granting equal suffrage. Recently Dr.| . 623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

Mary Ryerson Butin, a well-known physi- 
cian in the San Joaquin Valley, California, 
has recently secured the position of Health | 


Officer for the City and County of Madera, 10¢ p= — Envelopes to match, sc per dozen, postpaid. On tront 

e > , ; design with for name of an Grade, Term 
being made President of the City Board of ani mi Te Teacher, See Second = ‘third ae eee va aatints Cees for 9 mo. term 
Health. Besides this she is City and County and space for grades with the following grades: 
- ° A . Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, oe bisory, physiology, algebra, civil government, 
Superintendent of Hygiene and Heredity | deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo. average, also six blank spaces for extra branches. The last 


for the W. C. T. U. In the Beach cities] page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a blank. We sell many of these and they give 
entire satisfaction. One of our patrons says: Find enclosed O. for $1.00 for which I ask you to send me its value 
1. and Los Angeles a number of women have | jn re rt cards. It is the best report card folder I have seen. A. H. Armstrong, Supt., Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 


gone on the police force where they are doing Je have an especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1923 Send ac stamp for sample. 
such effective work among women and young Seibert Printing Co., Box 204, Canal Dover, Ohio 
girls that their services are being eagerly 


othe troops recently sent from California Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 
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Western Notes 
Mary Richards Gray 
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Ik, 
to Mexico took with them a field hospital! sUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID 
kK corps which included a number of women. hone SG, Guctictened Bebtens Oeneatt Chane Getentieds Gitentete Maite La 
c NI > Mi i rders, eac . Sunbonnet Babies; rownies; en aple Leaves; 
00 Nevada has a Deputy Mineral Surveyor, at Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails: Holly: Bells; Santa; Cherries and Hatchet; Flags; 
least one woman miner working underground - ortraice, apie Easter Lilies Tulips Rab bite; Rose & Pansies poaisien Patch Boys 3; + Birds. 
P , : raits, An mane O00. ze 17x22 inches, each ashin coln; ngfellow; lum- 
and any number of women holding offices us; Field; Hi gration Eskimo and Home; Eskimo Mother with two Children; Sunbonnet 
in mining companies. County and town Babs: or poy: Dutch Girl, Horse; Cow Dow, Wor: Bear, Elephant, Camel; Lion: ‘hs 
Hy o rkey; »0Se; en; hooster; Uw aw age; sOmoti Ve; -amer; 
offices appeal to women. One is a Mayor Other tencils. 22x34 inches. each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayt flower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
of a Kansas town. Calendar; Firéplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down ‘Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Boys with Flags; Flag; Program; 
M = of ponte, Wi oicome: Large Hiawat pe. Histo np & algndes. ~ Pr roy ~ y wuniec t. 
: ap Stencils. 34x44 inches, eac n ates; Any Continent; Any Sta ny Grou 
Pn oe ay = ry two ype —— . OF Stas a. You may name any of shove maps, ebout exis, as 3c eech for pest we wo — ° 
of the public schools gave their annual May arge Map Stencils bout 4x6 feet, eac Jnit tates; Europe; Wor ncient History. 
wh oi2 - “eer Special Stenci Fifty different Busywork:Stencils, medium size, 35e; Fifteen Common Bird 
festival of music at the Auditorium, the ele- Stencils, ibe’ Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, Five inch Ornamental 
mentary schools appearing in the afternoon plobabe ee a te ae ad gE get Ae Piz nce Old —— Le 5 le 
; : : aan? Script Alpha or blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set for 10c 
and the high school in the evening. From] Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15¢; T'wodoz.,25c. Blue Stamping Powder ,1 bag 10¢, 
the wee tots in the kindergarten to the grave Note. You may have one fifth off if your order for the above goods amounts to over $1.00. 
seniors, voices from every grade contributed I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 
to the hours of melody. Prominent on the Latta’ H | F T h 
programs were old English, Irish, and S e ps or eacnhers 
Scotch folk songs and Hungarian and 
Italian orchestral music. The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
Burr; SomE CHoIcE SELE , 
wh , peaguaoaraes rene One third off if your order amounts to not 
1ero- Selections from the program: 2 less than $1.50; that is, a $1.00 money order 
den- Henry the Eighth dances — High school will pay for any of the following amounting to $1.50. 
The orchestra Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first six 
train Pol ise B ‘Ili Violi \ afticles will do well to consider them in the first order. 
ion olonaise Brilliante — Violin solo. _. Goods are sent prepaid at once. 
The Lost Chord — Chorus of high school. Latta’s Book For Teachers - To a 


Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes — 
(semi-chorus) High school boys. 
American Fantasia — Combined high 
school orchestra. 
Under the Desert Star — Tenor and bari- 
tone duet. 


Hallelujah Chorus — High school glee 


Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one yor - - - 25¢ 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - - 15¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers - - - 10c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers - - 20c 
Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns « on 

heavy cardboard in four colorsready tomakeup 30c 
Old Testament Stories—Joseph and others - 10c 





New Primary Arithmetic Cards, 15¢; New Primary Sewing Cards, by Latta - » 20c 
clubs. pasty I peawinee: = color, _ we Ascs | Toy. proney in Goins, one eet, - - © e 
J ons } i oy Money in one se + F's awatha Drawings tocolor, - ° 
Waltz, Celeste — Junior orchestra, ele Eighteen Eskimo Drawings to color,15c; The Story ot J esus for Primary grades, - ioc 
mentary schools. Premosoan Th ay ay ee | , : = 
—m Ki rten H x ottoes an: ges for Schools « - 5 

Nursery R hymes — Kinderga to eighth age Pictures for intermediate grades, one set with instructions - ‘ * pe 

nthe Cae Pie Getine Hepes OF gah ince nazon toe ni TO TRS ae 
ome ? e Maps of Un ates for Charts, 24x36 inches, three for ° ° . 

The Girls of Seville — Combined girls Public School Peport Cards, for one month or for 10 months, twentyfive for i +4 

chorus, elementary schools. aay ae ay a Hoi aps ow sone, Se any you wont, 100 for bs ape: - e = 10¢ 

<= ; ze Ss for pupils whostay ahea or one month in any subjec » tor - - 

The New Heil Columbia — Combined Fifty Pictures of Half-cent size, all popular subjects and no two alike, one > set . ‘ ise 

5 ore SS Ne ea ag et toee ee 
i i ante 1 . —1 dozen small, 15c; medium m 1 ’ 

Lorelei in Ge Sixth grade ele Sixteen Common Birds in natural colors, with description, habits, ee. to set for ~ 4 

mentary schools. —— as to one. ~ 6 £: bh ag F, =< , lg ome me above set,for - - 10c 

Ameri ae welve erent Calendars or, 6 ches,onesetfor - : . ° ° 8% 

erican Home Songs — Grammar grade} @yeive Dolis of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed up, thesetfor= “- "= 106 

orchestras. Fae par a of Betta mato eater. by ~—— tigh, drawn from the ehove. oat, for ° 6c 
; : ac’ rs, Figures, Signs, etc. ches name any you want, 50 for - © 

National Hymns of European countries Blue Carbon a reper for tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 aaahes - ° me 

— Glee clubs and Sixth, Seventh and Eighth} Onion Tracing ing Paper, 11 17x22 inches, very transvarent, 12 sheets 5c 





1 
Guramed Stars ; Jacko’lantern; Turkey; Santa; Holl oF ; Name any, 

0 Pictures, ¢~ {+t carbon-tone prin nt s, Wash ington; tye ine box - 
Russian Folk Songs — Seventh grade. Cat Twelve: Sistine Madona; Angelus; Gleaners: Wind Mill, 1 for20c: 4 for 


I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Fallen lowa 
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(Continued from page 432) 
The Cooky Jar 


Each night, I hurry home from school — 
It isn’t very far; 

I kiss my mother — then I go 
Straight to the cooky-jar. 

)’m almost starved, and Mother says 
School-children always are — 

Oh dear — I wonder, in each home 
Is there a cooky-jar? 


Sweet Peas 


(A tiny play, with one child, who watches and recites;: any number 
as Sweet Peas, who dance, sway, and swing daintily; and others as 
Leaves, who clap hands without noise.) 

In the full of the harvest moon, 
I saw all my dainty sweet peas — 
A rainbow swarm — begin to perform — 
Each one on her slender trapeze. 
They swung and they danced without pause, 
The leaves clapped their hands in applause — 
My airy sweet peas, 
My fairy sweet peas — 
Each one on her swinging trapeze. 





Nursery Rhymes for September 
Aice E. ALLEN 


I 

September shall have a leaf bonnet, 
September shall go to the fair, 

September shall have a bright sunbeam 
To tie up her bonnie brown hair. 


2 
Like Old Mother Hubbard, 
Fall goes to her cupboard 

(She hopes all her children to suit), 
And when she gets there, 
Her cupboard’s not bare, 

But fill’d to the brim with ripe fruit. 


3 

Sing a song of harvests — 
Fields brimful of rye, 

Corn, wheat, oats, and barley 
Growing, oh, so high! 

When they all are gathered, 
Dried and ground and pearl’d, 

Won’t they make a dainty dish 
To set before the world? 
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porvdery Sox may 
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Tom’s Horses 
Maupe M. GRANT 


When Tommy was a baby, 
His horse was Nursie’s knee, 

And then when he grew older, 
His papa’s foot rode he. 


Then came a gay stick-pony, 
And a fiery tin-horse steed, 

Then two large chairs all harnessed up, 
A prancing team indeed. 


Next came a pretty rocking horse, 
And a donkey with long ears, 

And after that a real live horse 
Tom rode for many years, 


is rh ma: Tag eter yg ochre lesson and the chil- 
“y illustrate ’s horses” by freehand paper cuttings or by 





Promoted 
Isa L. Wricut 


A dear little sunny lad was he, 
My pride of the one school year, 

And I missed his quaint little cheery ways, 
And his speeches, so droll and queer. 


For he, with his little promotion card, 
Had passed through another door, 

And the seat that once held my dear little man, 
_ Might know him again no more. 


And so I dreamed in the quietness, 
*Till a shadow crossed my sight, 

And there stood the lad, with his golden hair 
Agleam in the slanting light. 


I kissed his grave little chubby face, 
“Did you have a glad day dear?” 
“Not so very,” he said, with a serious air, 
“Td rather have been back here. 


“It’s awfully lonesome, the Second Grade, 
“And I don’t know what I’ll do. 

““Won’t you please study hard in the Second Book, 
“So’s that you’ll get promoted, too?” 





Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 





MARGARET BAKEMAN 
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CLEVELAND’s RESULTS 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 7 nang to weet tests _— — - B U S | N ESS 
i ’ Cl la: fi “ t 
ciisems of ‘Clovlinad ase tiling up the GGL $50°° » $100° 


duties of life with only the education afforded 
But I Banished it Forever, Never to] by the fifth grade; but one in four has en- 
j od | joyed an elementary education; less than 
Return, by Simple Home Meth = in seven has to his credit any high school have made 

work whatever —a condition which raises |] big suc- 
1 WILL TELL YOU FREE HOW TO | social and civic questions of the gravest es 

CURE YOURS TOO character. Werse still, of the children be- cesse 

tween fourteen and sixteen inclusive, not one |{ SO Cam 

a child in two attends school, and this at a time ou. 
For,» Jong tine 1 was sorely toubed by a hideous | when as shown by the Massachusetts In- |] = 
nce was indeed a sight from the exasperating growth, | dustrial Commission, the child is practically 
and I grew almost tol worthless industrially; an economic loss in 
unsightly appearance.} human worth and happiness permitted no- 

There are many things! where else than in prodigal America.” 
fluous Hair, and I Practically everyone is agreed that our 











: A : p , P. it 1912 by 
chil- think J have tried | ‘schools are efficient if we arouse the ambition ae 
r by with any result, ex-] of our pupils. Here is a test every teacher er 
: cept to waste my » 
money and burn my| C22 apply to her own room. Grammar ie 
skin a teachers especially can take credit to them- A : 
But, notwithstand- . ’ . H a ee 
ing all non ——y- selves when through example or persuasion Make yourself independent. Establish yourself 








disappointment, to-| they have awakened the desire to “go on SS a 
day there is nota sign} learning through the years.” Let us ask || NERY store. Thousands are now enjoying good 
of Superfluous Hair incomes that we have started in this way. 
on my face, arms or ourselves how many of our hundreds of mayith our com lete stock of ready TRIMMED 
anywhere else. got ° . ‘ © . . c you can open a store or depart- 
rid of it through fol- pupils have been induced to enter high ment without the services of a trimmer. Every 
lowing the advice of a} school, even to look forward to college be- |f hat is the latest city style that will sell quickly at a 


: date « ° . . good profit, thereby assuring your success, 
ee a Map cause of our interest in them. Grammar We conduct one of the largest wholesale and 








try at an English} teachers are dealing with the picked element manufacturing aaiinory concerts in the World, 


| i te ~ ~ . producing thousands of Trimmed Hats daily, thus 
Seereresy. od of the public schools. The cleavage begins | proving we can give you prompt service. We also 


is so thorough,| in the fifth grade and the large majority of | &%¢700 the benefit of our large experience. 


MRS. KATHRYN JENKINS.) imple and easy to} those disinclined to study have dropped MONEY IN MILLINERY 


Society Leader who so gener- | 1. that I want every 


ry~ publishes the particulars | ther sufferer. in} Out “to work” or to make an attempt to earn 
of her cure. 





No other legitimate business offers the same 
opportunity or is half so pleasant, instructive and 
interesting. In no other business can you invest 
680 little and draw outsomuch. Many of our most 
successful customers, not wanting to start a separ- 
ate store, rented space in a store where Millinery 
was not handled,or used a room in their own house. 


WE PROTECT ESTABLISHED 
DEALERS BY REFUSING TO 
SELL CONSUMERS 


We Sell Only To Those Who Buy To Sell 











America to know = ° - 
sere It worked | 2 living. Too small a proportion of those 


such a change in my appearance and my happiness, that finishing the grammar school enter the high 

I gladly waive my jnatural feelings of sensitiveness, and] school or continuation classes. Let us feel 

wll tell broad-cast to all ‘who are afflicted, how I page 2 

destroyed every trace of hair never to return. a personal responsibility for each graduate, 
If you are a sufferer and would like to have full de- get in touch with the parents, satisfy our- 

tails just send along your name stating whether Mrs. or A ? J 

Miss and address. and a two-cent stamp for return post- selves that further education will benefit the 

age ns ~ Miss wd Se pean Sec’. 480 S. N. particular pupil that we may satisfy the 
ine St., Providence, R. 1.. and you will receive my - E @ d 

complete experience and advice by return mail. parent in that rega rd. We must have defi- .-_ alee ghey Povey dh 


nite facts and arguments for the day of vague vestment many times during the season. AFTER 
Pe” * . —_e Pine ye a you have opened your store we send you catalogs 
claims in education has very nearly passed and style books of the latest correct styles that are 
KIN DERGARTEN || and the “Efficiency Test will get us if we |] 1" Popular demand. By using our catalog you 

















. in can, without any previous experience, re-order 

Readers of Primary Education should| | don’t watch out. such goods as you need, thereby keeping your 
know about our popular and successful stock always new —— - ——., - 
Nemo Kindergarten Course; also about the /ISUALIZING THE VALUE OF LATIN —#. ~. ~ oe 
Course in Primary Methods which we VISUALIZD > VAL ATI WRITE TODAY coitainea in our bookict 


offer under Or. A. H. Campbell, Principal “What's the use?” is the question boys [ff gate Met ne ee hae ery ton 
. of our Norma partm ent. i oi - ow “cnt > .o hat th ill sell " i 
Dr. Campbell "We have helped hundreds of teachers} | 20d girls ask W hen ccn roated by high oe het hoe fait pertienire bom beck 
? eae y~ congenial positionsand better salaries.)| school studies. ‘‘What’s the use of Latin ? to mee successful, paying Retail Millinery busi- 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day sly swrere: . " ness. Now is thetimetostart. Donot delay. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL has been adequately answered by the Oak CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO 
Dept. 55! Springfield, Mass.) Park High School. A very ingenious plan 4 


ae ; 159-161-168-165-167-169-171 N. Michigan Ave.» CHICAGO 
of visualizing the value of Latin has been 
followed with success which repays all the 


ffort required. Wall-maps, charts, photo- F 
“YOUR © FUTURE” seit, io, oi : 
graphs, newspaper clippings, advertise- 
® ments, etc., show very clearly how a know- A Modern Idea 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. ledge of Greek or Latin affects daily life. Our new catalogue, which contains a 


pesutbenepoond ® ceases foes red benderitin -| These were some of the devices used: An description of all the lines in School 
you to veallen your desires. Many say he is the best off Italian newspaper with all words of Latin | Supplies, has also a description of books 
his poeeaien, ae A Ly Saw —-. Facies origin underlined in green; a French news- | such as: Text books of all the publishers; 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. ress G. E. . ce ° ° . e . 

BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York.| Paper with Latin words underlined in red; | Books for Teachers; School Registers; 


Spanish advertisements underlined to show Translations; Plays and Games; Reading 


which words are familiar to the student of } ; eins halts icaiesns 
= a Latin; specimens of English prose with aoa = oon oe ~ awe 
Latin derivatives underlined; our English | 200*S: aw gon ee oe = 






























































Supplementary = dictionary with Latin words on the page | ‘resting. It is yours for the asking. 
(sraded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. colored, showing the vast influence of Latin postal will bring it. Prompt and reliabk 
The Britton Pointing Cor, Cleveland, O. on the language of everyday life. The | service guaranteed. 
Address Department P whole display is 7, suggestive of a com- KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 
@_| monsense treatment of an important situation | 59.67 £. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, Ili. 
a" e @ Wi) so effective as to be classed almost as a stroke 
of genius. 
00 Casal 
Short-S Writi “OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” | at achat caps. free) to Teachers 
= . » ogues, s, c " 
ort-Story ‘ pereee —— ; 2 , Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
eee ear ouiee ot teatient Send for this interesting little jllustrated Games, Songs: Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Detect c Maguaine” Recnweln, Editor booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling Reading oh Alphabet endl Guay-weeks Cards, oc 
: : Records, Certifi , Diplomas, Dra Stencils, 
gouraes under profaworain Harsard, ||| hOW she secured @ school library without | Siackboard Stenctis, Colored Pogs, Sticks, Beads, 
>» Brown, Corm of and leading colleges. cost to herself or pupils, addressing oe Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Rafa, 
. Eeonwein ‘page - e to-day. M4 H ; wing 8, 3, 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, } Brascss. cra: 
Home Correspondence School ’ yons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Dont.374 Springfield Mass. | 4d Chicago. Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA- 
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I Put My Dolly in Her Bed 


Nina B. HARTFORD 
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1.I put my _ dol - ly in her bed,  lul - la - by, jul - la - by, Tucked her in and 
2. Next day when I found my doll, Oh, aes me! Oh, = me! From her bed she’d 
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soft - ly said,“Don’t you cry, aout you cry.” Crept a-. way and left her there, 
had ai fall, Sad to see, sad to see. Pus-sy’s lit- tle kit-ties four Had 
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CARNE 
SAMPLE 


se 
Stoppedto lis-ten on the stair, Dear - est dol - ly an - y- where, Lul 
pull’'d my dol-ly to the floor, Slept in herbed the night be - fore, Qui 


ia 
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September Acrostic Pri 
Lutu G. PARKER eae 
This is an exercise that can be given to children who are And everywhere the purple asters nod ALP! 
unable to take part creditably alone in a program. Let each And bend and wave and flit.” Eee 
child draw a letter upon the blackboard before he begins to card 
speak. The word Steptember may be previously stenciled E Ere heat is quite decayed, or cold begun, 
so thai the child has but to go over the tracings to make the ’ Autumnal heat declines. 
letters show. Or, if preferred, each child can carry a letter — Dryden 
f cardboard. 
Teen M Mellow autumn came, and with it came 
$ Sheafed is the golden corn; _ P romised ad 2 oa | Mp asa 
The harvest now is gathered, © Com 18 Cut, the segs sige o om J 
Protected from the clime; prey are 7 BO Dol 
The leaves are seared and withered : T 
That late shone in their prime. . By all these lovely tokens tons 
—J. T. Ouseley September days are here, ery 
With summer’s best of weather, - 
- Mea And autumn’s best of cheer. 
E Every day is a fresh beginning, nik BPdis Sent Jeclison Pp 
Listen to the glad refrain; ine 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning E Each day I find , lid: 
_ : : y I find new coverlids 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; - 
— Susan Coolidge Sometimes the ‘viewless mother bids and 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight; * 
P _‘ Pipe the quails from shocks and sheaves, I hear their chorus of good-night. 
And like living coals, the apples — Helen Hunt Jackson 
Burn among the withering leaves. 
— Longfellow R ‘Rest here, and see the gentian blue, 
The aster and the goldenrod; 
T - “The lands are lit _ And know the harvest time comes on 


With all the autumn blaze of goldenrod, Apace. Then say ‘thank you’ to God.” 
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It now costs so little 

to be up-to-date, to 
be rid of the drudgery of 
writing the old pen and ink 
way, that you ought to own a 


BENNETT PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 

It has every im t improvement: 

Visible Writing, y Touch, Standard 

Keyboard, Reversible "Ribbon, etc. Makes 

quiben . Over~26,000 in use. Costs 


ause so simple. Has only 


250 parts. Other machines have 1,700 
to 3,700. Weighs but 76 oz. and does not 
require special desk. 


Sold on a “ Money-Back-Uniless-Satisfied- 
Guaranty” 


The Bennett Typewriter couldn’t be 
built better. It’s a product of the famous 
—— ned —— aes 
Strongly guaranteed as to quality. Money 

1 om satisfi to-day for 
| a and iat Offer. Few more 
live agents wanted. 

A. K. L. BENNETT TYPEWRITER] CO. 
Broadway, New York 
Slips in grip or pocket like a book. 








CARNEGIE COLLECE-HOME STUDY 
SAMPLE LESSONS FREE—COURSES BY MAIL 


try 
Normal Science 
Professional Civil Service 
Penmanship Engineering 
ing Drawing 
nd ish 
Book -Keeping juage 


w Real Estate 
1} 100 branches from which to select 
| Thousands of students enrolled. 
Sample “Lessons Free.” “or 


“Special Tuition Scholarship” 
Dr. GALBREATH, Pres. apply at once to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, No. 2 A STREET, ROGERS, 0 


SCHODL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. ame. Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat 








Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. Heavy 
cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 
in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


HBR 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. 
dominos, with different combinations, can 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 250 cards. Assorted colors 
in envelope. 500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mati ling price, 15 -enls 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action 
Sete fe ot & sedis action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 











From each, 36 
be cut. 


-Set I The “Action of Little Men. 
“II The Action of the Deer. 
“ III The Action of the Horse. 
“ IV The Action of the % 
Price, 3> cents per set. 


Educational Publishing Company 
5° Bromfield Street, Boston 


4 








— Elbert Hubbard, the s-ge of. East 
Aurora, has compiled a list of the world’s 
twenty greatest men about which he has 
built an essay. Mr. Hubbard’s essay is 
done into book form by the Roycrofters and 
the title is “Joseph Dixon, One of the 
World Makers.” -Mr. Hubbard refers to 
Joseph Dixon as “‘a man whose work has 
profoundly influenced civilization, yet 
strangely enough, a man of whom the world 
at large knows little.” 

This tribute to the founder of the Dixon 
Company is well worth reading, especially 
by those who wish to learn more of the char- 
acter of this truly great genius or by those 
who admire Mr. Hubbard’s vigorous pen. 

Owing to a limited edition of this booklet, 
copies cannot be distributed except by re- 
quest. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., will be pleased to 
honor such requests. 


GOOD TRAINING 


“When I was a growing lad, and came 
upon many words in my reading that I did 
not understand, my mother, instead of giv- 
ing me the definition when I applied to her, 
uniformly sent mé to the dictionary to learn 
it, and in this way I gradually learned many 
things besides the meaning of the individual 
words in question — among other things, 
how to use a dictionary, and the great 
pleasure and advantage there might be in 
the use of the dictionary. Afterwards, 
when I went to the village school, my chief 
diversion, after lessons were learned and 
before they were recited, was in turning 
over the pages of the ‘Unabridged’ of those 
days. Now the most modern Unabridged 
—the New InTerNnaTIONAL — (G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.) gives 
me a pleasure of the same sort. So far as 
my knowledge extends, it is at present the 
best of the one-volume dictionaries, and 
quite sufficient for all ordinary uses. Even 
those who possess the splendid dictionaries 
in several volumes will yet find it a great 
convenience to have this, which is so com- 
pact, so full, and so trustworthy as to leave 
in most cases, little to be desired.” 

— Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., LL.D., Projessor 
of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale University. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A WELL Known Lapy wILt SEND FREE 
To ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. Ali I ask ‘s a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs Caroline Osgood, 





Chicago New York San Francisco 


Pure Blood 


Absolutely necessary fer mental and 
physical health and strength, vitality, 
vigor and vim, is certain if you take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Liquid or tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





—hii— 
BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA SOUVENIRS 


CALIFORNIA VIOLETS reproduced on a beautiful 
Sterling Silver Plated Tea Spoon; handsomely designed 
front and back; Gray finish; highly polished bow]; this 
spoon has a composition base, over this is a layer of hard 
nickel and over this a heavy plate of sterling silver. 
Learn about the Great West, get acquainted with this 
wonderland where winter is only a name. Your request 
will bring to your home this beautiful Spoon, a booklet 
describing the Panama Pacific Exposition to be held in 
San Francisco, 1915; a sample copy of the great SUNSET 
caked cal with its magnificent four-color photo- 

aphs of western scenes; a ee a ag aad | =! the famous 
estern Indian,”’ an ente inf SOR vol- 
ume of “CALIFORNIA FAMO: us’ RESORTS.” 
Send 19 ones in ir wow. help pay postage and — of 
padi: SS , and the above souvenirs shall 
forwarded a immediately. Address 


SUNSET CLUB, T BOX 946, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 


nell and leading colleges. 
Academic and Fraparsiery Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Hormel end Civil Service 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
~. Civil Service acme. 


ESPONDENCE SCH SCHOOL 





Prof. Genung 
English 
THE wome conn 

















It has been well said that, 
“While individuals are likely to 


be forgotten, Institutions live.”’ 


The Institution founded by Joseph Dixon not only 
lives but is known to all connected with educational work 
as the “ Home Of the American Graphite Pencil.” 


If everything is not going exactly right with you, and 
there is trouble in the pencil world, let us know and we 
will remove the difficulty at once. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for a practical illustration of 


this fact. If you mention this publication f#wice the 
value will be returned to you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Ce. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








PRIMARY METHODS 
A course of forty lessons in Primary 


. Busy Work, and Pho- 
Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 


We have helped hundreis o} teachers 
Dr. Campbell fo secure more congenial pammons on: 
better salaries. 250 ace catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 550 Springfield, Mass. 




















Complete Scholarship 
ant FREE 


ART 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER™ 


to prove to 
wondertu! 





We are determined 
the general public the 
success of our exclusive methods. 
Wyou love the beautiful, we guarantee to 

you Art. You" ‘Sern 6 athome 
mail and in yo 


ur spare time 
rite at once La Soneeanaay ius 


—— Pros sand 
Ofer. This offer is limited to 
Bo write today. 
LJ NES. 











(Suite 489F) 118 E. 28thSt., New York City. 








Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
any aes would bea — ‘eda in | 
iioarated peotiot a 
told in her own words, ow she eal 
Wiucstional Publishing Ca ne: he 
yi 
New York, and Chicago. . 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Primary Teacher’s Task 


When editors are seized with a desire to sermonize they 
usually select the primary teacher to point the moral of 
their remarks. This may be unpleasant for the primary 
teacher, but at least it shows her how very important she is. 
Indeed it is impossible to overestimate her importance, for 
she has to teach not only subjects, but relations. The first 
is a comparatively easy task, but the second is tremendously 
difficult and most of us meet with but indifferent success in 
pursuing it. For example, it is comparatively simple to teach 
a little child something about the Chinese with the help of 
the pictures and sand-tables that now make such work so 


fascinating, but to give him any idea of the place of the. 


Chinese in history, his position in the world to-day, the part 
he is playing in ovr own western states—that is not so easy 
and few of us attemptit. Yet it is hard to see where the 
value of the first lesson lies without the second for the 
average child who leaves school with only a primary edu- 
cation. The same thing is true in every single subject 
studied in the primary school; the teacher must not only 
instruct in the facts, but she must show the child how to 
use them in daily life. Many of these adjustments ought, 
of course, to be made in the home, but every teacher 
knows that they seldom are and, if she has the missionary 
spirit in any degree, she is fairly overwhelmed by her re- 
sponsibilities. That teachers fail in much of this work is 
not to be wondered at, but if they gave this aspect of 
teaching more study perhaps the community would arrive 
at a more just financial estimate of the primary teacher’s 
services. Not long ago the writer was riding through a 
mining town high up in the Rockies. There were stores and 
saloons, banks and schools, perhaps even a church, but every 
tiny house was hermetically sealed. Although the air was 
a marvel for pureness and health giving, not a particle pene- 
trated the closed doors and windows of those houses. What 
were the primary teachers doing in that town; what had they 
been doing for the last twenty years? No doubt the facts of 
physiology had been duly taught in the schools, but the rela- 
tion of those facts to the individual children in that school 
certainly could never have been effectively presented. Ot 
course in a different community this particular lesson might 
not have been needed, but the fact remains that the primary 
teacher has failed in the infinitely more important part of 
her task if she does not study her children in their environ- 
ment, and make some kind of effectual adjustment between 
lessons and life. 





To Our Subscribers 


Last spring we offered some prizes to the teachers who would 
send us the best suggestions for using Primary EpucaTIon. 
The notice was inserted at the last moment in an advertising 
column and we fear that few teachers read it. We are repeat- 
ing the offer below, therefore. In view of the replies already 
received, we wish to urge teachers to tell us, not what they 
like in the magazine, but how they use what they like. 

If each one of our subscribers will tell us, using not over 
one hundred words, the most effective way in which he or 
she uses Prrmary EpvucaTIon in connection with school 


work, these articles will be published for the mutual bene- 
fit of our thousands of readers and subscribers. Moreover, 
the subscriber who sends us the best suggestion will reccive 
as a prize one of the Educational Publishing Co.’s Ten Dol- 
lar Libraries; the one who sends the second best will receive 
one of the Five Dollar Libraries; all others whose sugyes- 
tions are published will receive a choice of one dollar’s worth 
of books from their catalogue, or a year’s subscription to this 
magazine. 

The only conditions in the contest are that the writer 
be a subscriber to this magazine and that the contributions 
be sent to the Editor not later than November first. 





Sir Gilbert Parker on “The Joy of Work” 


“Sir Gilbert Parker, invited to distribute the prizes at Leys 
School, Cambridge, England, talked to the boys of this matter 
He said that though the boys of our day are better equipped 
in general learning, they are less thorough, and he blamed 
steam and electricity, machinery and the product of ma- 
chinery, which imitates artistic handicraft, for the cheapeni ng 
of taste and the cooling of that love of work for the work’s 
sake which used to dignify the arts and crafts. ‘If there is 
one cry which rises more often than any other in the minds 
of those who care for the best in national life it is the renew- 
ing of the pride and joy of workmanship.’ 

“Those who seek the beauty and dignity to be found in the 
common walks of life will find nothing worthier of their ad- 
miration than the pride of obscure people in the doing well of 
an obscure task. At first there may seem to be a sort of patios 
in the pride of the teamster in the sleek coat of his horses, : 
the charwoman in floors and windows ashine from her fait 
ful scrubbing, of the elevator man in knowing exactly hace re 
each occupant of the building belongs; of the old cabman, 
as responsible for his passengers as the captain of a steam- 
ship; of the mason, who delights in a true line; of the train- 
man, who sets himself the task of keeping pleasant. Through 
all the trades there is a pride of profession. as genuine in wi in- 
dow-washing as it is in jurisprudence, and it is this joy of work 
which distinguishes good work from the second-rate. If ; 
first this glow of pride over the faithful performance of an ob- 
scure duty seems pathetic it is because our estimate is false. 
Such a view is its own rebuke. A job is not what we get for it 
but what we put into it. In so far as we put the best of us 
into it, the work becomes important, and important in the 
literal sense. The housekeeping toil of a first-rate mother has 
often had wider results than the administration of a fourt- 
rate mayor. Let the worldly wise tell us that to idealize a 
humble task makes us look foolish. It is they who look foolish 
im theend. For it is this acceptance of responsibility in sm:ll 
things which dignifies any task, no matter how obscure, into 
a share in that great stewardship which is the honor of «!! 
service. This voluntary responsibility for good work is 
dignified when it appears in a stable as when it appears, rat! 
more rarely, in legislative chambers. There is an aristocra y 
of workers; it is composed of those who acquitted themselves 
as the tombstone testifies of Ann Lushcombe: ‘She done 
what she could.’” 
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The Old Street Lamp. 
The House in the Wood. 
The Water of Life. 
The Magic Mirror. 
The Twelve Brothers. 


2 LEGENDS 
The Rhine Gold. 
The Story of Brunhilde. 
Siegfried. (German.) 

Hans and the Wonderful Flower. (German.) 


3 MyTHS 
The Story of the Beginning. (Norse.) 
Odin’s Reward. 
Tyr and the Wolf. 

Fruijar’s Necklace. 
Thor’s Hammer. 
The Stealing of Iduna. 
Skadi. (Norse.) 
Death of Baldur. 
Punishment of Loki. 
Twilight ot the Gods. 


4 FABLES 
Fables of sop. 


5 PROSE 
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- Calling the Violets. (Larcom.) 
Literature Outlines iuaelechadnen tonne 
A Boy’s Song. (Hogg.) 
Grade III ‘The Idle Shepherd Boys. (Wordsworth.) 
ANNE DUuRR Spinning Song. 
: Farry TALES Winter Rain. (Rossetti.) 
The Boy Who Went to the North Wind. (Danish.) March. (Bryant.) 
The Rose Leaf. (Danish.) A Norse Lullaby. (Field.) 
Puss-in-Boots. (Perrault.) Travel. (Stevenson.) 
The Wise Men of Gotham. (English.) Selections in which pupils find special pleasure should be 
The Flax. (Andersen.) memorized. 
The Daisy. 


And : ° . 
Gaon) His Worship the Mayor 
odes J. M. Niven 

rimm. 


The scholars in the First Book Class had been told to read 


Grimm. , : . . 
( ) silently the story in their readers of “‘The Pied Piper.” 
Later on, without any assistance from their teacher, they 
(German.) were asked to write the answer to the question, ‘‘ What is a 


(German.) Mayor?” Here are a few of the answers, in some of which 
the Mayor and the Pied Piper got rather mixed. 
A Mayor is a man who blows a horn. 
A Mayor is a man who wears a long coat. 
A Mayor is a man who owns the town. 
A Mayor is an old horse. 


(Norse.) A Mayor is a man who can rid the town of rats. 
(Norse.) A Mayor wears a coat half of yellow and half of red. 
(Norse.) A Mayor is a man who looks after the City Hall. 
(Norse.) A Mayor is a Judge. ° 
A Mayor is the ruler over the whole land. 

(Norse.) A Mayor is a man who has lots of money. 

(Norse.) When any one wants a tree cut down, they have to ask the 

(Norse.) Mayor. 


A Mayor is the nian who walks ia front the band, twirling 


(Selected.) a pole with a knob on it 


Fables of La Fontaine. (Selected). 

Johnny Bear. The Red Fox 

crag. (Seton. a aa Mas 

Little Lame Prince. (Craig.) siecclon tat oth ate 

Dog of Flanders. (Ouida.) te wate 

Black Beauty (Selections). - (Sewell.) Over the hills and far away, 

Lolami, the Cliff Dweller (Selections). (Bayliss.) (Motion away to the right.) 
King of the Golden River. (Ruskin.) In a little den of rocks, 

A Child’s Dream of a Star.. (Dickens.) (Curve hands to make den.) 
Reynard the Fox. (Selected Stories.) There lived a little animal, 

The Story of a Donkey. (Segur.) Known as the sly Red Fox. 


Ali Baba. (Arabian Nights.) 


7 POETRY 
The Sand-piper. 


Wild Geese. 


The Peterkin Papers (Selected). (Hale.) He had a great, big, bushy tail, 
’ ’ peat a (Wave right hand in the air.) 
6 — OF A StToRY OF SOME VOYAGER OR And a long and pointed nose. 
IONEE 


(Hands together to form point.) 
And to the farms he’d daily go, 


(Thaxter.) Before the great sun rose. 


(Arms curved to represent the sun.) 


The Twenty-third Psalm. 


Bell of Atri. (Longfellow.) Now what did little Red Fox do, 

Rain in Summer. (Longfellow.) On the farms so far below ? 

Wreck of the Hesperus. (Longfellow.) (Motion downward with right hand.) 
Hiawatha Builds his Canoe. (Longfellow.) Well, where there were ducks and chickens, 
Hiawatha’s Sailing. (Longfellow.) There little Red Fox would go. 

The Village Blacksmith. (Longfellow.) 

The Arrow and the Song. (Longfellow.) . And so each day the wicked Fox 

The Challenge of Thor. (Longfellow.) Went slyly, softly down, 

The Shepherds Watch their Flocks. (Nahum Tate.) (Motion downward.) 
Little Cosette — ‘‘Les Miserables.” (Hugo.) And snatched away a big, white duck, 

Robin Redbreast. (Allingham.) (Right hand put quickly behind back.) 
New Year’s Eve. (Tennyson.) Or an old hen, fat and brown. 

The Brook. (Tennyson.) : (Left hand put quickly behind back.) 
The Three Bells of Glasgow. (Whittier.) 

The Palm Tree. (Whittier.) Then over the hills and far away, 

Pebbles. (F. D. Sherman.) (Motion faraway with right hand.) 
Daybreak. In his den among the rocks, 


The Fountain. 
The First Snowfall. 
Buttercups and Daisies. 


(Lowell.) (Hands curved to make the den or cave.) 
(Lowell.) *Twas there the ducks and chickens 
(Howitt.) Were eaten by sly Red Fox. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r 


ation. 








Re THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


a 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Travelin p, Primary. $ $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1600, eercpienl a Oaitare 8 , 4k ar, $450, Music, 4 Governesses, $500, Drawing, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, ic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, — 

NOAH EOMARD Ph. D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 


extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase ‘in salaries. the last few years. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCEOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service. kinder- 
garten, home eases * 50.000 Students 


OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


AN AGENCY 


influence. If merely hears 
of vacancies and tells 


you about them THAT is something but if it 


is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





is valuable in SS to its 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FisK TREACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address 


70 College St., Orangeburg 
E. Fackson Blud., Chicago 
g20 Cen. Savings Bk. Bidg.. Denver 








1A Park Street, Boston 
256 Fifth Ave., "New York 
1845 U Street, "Washington 


610 Swetland Bidg., Portland 
2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
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TEACHERS’ 
ya Cm oe, a Om ¢ 


s302 CHICAGO 


DITORItUM BUILDING, 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. 


- TEAGHER’S EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


TEACHERS "eee 
The Northwestern ‘jceygy = tsse 


orth a1 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


Our Teachers’ Agency is flooded with applications for graduates from our Home Study Courses. Over 4000 stu- 
dents report vacancies. So many calls for teachers unexpected. 


AT LEAST 500 MORE TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 


Salaries from $500 to $2500 per year. We prepare teachers for advanced positions and secure the positions de- 
sod. If wee want a position in the North, East, South, or West, write to us at once. Can also use some Commercial 

and Book-kee; Shall we also send to you our “Special Tuition Scholarship” for your 
cee Sneren vice and full particulars free Write to us for our Teachers’ Agency plan; it ces the resul 
and that is what you want. Write to-day —“ to-morrow never comes.” * Do it Now.’** dress 








Register in season. 





Of Boston, 














* West 








School News 
E. V. Leighton 
How OLp ARE You? 

C. W. Bardeen in an article “The Monop- 
olizing Woman Teacher,” says, “Womer 
teachers reach their maximum efficiency at 
twenty-eight years of age.’”’ He declares 
every added year is an added obstacle ir 
placing teachers and gives reasons for his 
stand. He further declares that {rom 
twenty-two to twenty-eight are woman's 


-| best years in school, that men have, how: ver, 


eighteen years of efficient school life. Is it 
because the majority of the men are su- 
pervisors. while their assistants and under 
teachers do the work? 

In another-connection, Elizabeth Robins 
says, “‘All that is not silence is the voice of 
man.” Menand women have made history, 
but man alone has recorded it. Mr. Bar- 
deen gives woman credit for much that i 
good in the schools, but he over-emphasizes 
her weak points. 

As one who heartily believes that miore 
men are needed in the public schools, the 
writer feels free to say that Mr. Bardeen’s 
conclusions are too sweeping. No such 
general statement can approximate truth. 
Some women are never efficient teachers at 
any ‘age. Others reach their maximum 
efficiency after a year or two of experience 
and decline in direct proportion to the {ad- 
ing in memory of Normal methods and iceals 
Others, like good wine, improve with age 
If, as Mr. Bardeen says, School Boards 
generally are opposed to women teachers of 
more than twenty-eight years of age, they 
are neglecting the very essential feature of 
personality; a neglect due, perhaps, to the 
hiring of teacher’s ‘“‘sight unseen.”’ 


LONDON 
The London County Council Medical 
Officer for Education estimates that during 
the ensuing year 29,000 children will require 
treatment for eye defects; 62,500 for ear, 
throat, and nose defects: and 3500 for ring- 
worm. — April Contemporary Review 


HOME-MAKING CLASSES 

“Norway has a bill pending in her legisla- 
ture requiring the education of every git! 
to include cooking, sewing and mending, 
laundering, nursing, etc., before she is al- 
lowed to marry, no matter what her social 
standing.” — Miss F. M. Otto 
“San Francisco’s Gallileo Schoo! of 
Manual Training and her Luther Bur!ank 
School of Agriculture, both public sch ols, 
will offer. boys and girls education for shop, 
field, and home, with graduate courses i! 
desired.” — Miss Otto, Dean of Women, 
California School of Mechanical Arts 
“Schools for mothers are springing up in 
the city slums of London:” — Contemporary 
Review 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
The Department of Commerce and L: lr 
discovers that in ten years we have dou! led 
our importation of food stuffs. We are no 
longer able, to. feed ourselves. This situa- 
tion .furnishes an added reason~ for |: 
stress. on agricultural education, but 
United States Bureau of Education s! 
that while nearly 2000 high schools are te: h- 


= 
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Teachers’ Agency, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


ing agriculture to 37,000 children, only 2 
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' far reaching and far distant aims.” 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


i THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 


> 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 








small percentage of the instructors have had 
college or normal training in agriculture, 
while very few have had any training in psy- 
chology or pedagogy. 

“The salaries paid to men are from fifty 
to a hundred per cent higher than those for 
instructors’ in other subjects, but the State 
Colleges find it difficult to induce men to 
qualify specially for teaching since they can 
earn more in the agricltural industries.” 

— A. C. Menohan 


THe KINDERGARTEN 


The number of kindergarten students in 
Normal ‘Schools is nearly one thousand. 
One hundred and fifty Normal Schools give 





EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Formerly, EDUCATORS EXCHANGE. Established 1897 


101i TREMONT §T., sonic BOSTON, MASS. 








Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 











This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers, 


THE ACENCY FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


We are in need of Qualified Teachers, for every 
department of school work, throughout the entire 
West. Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and 
Secure Promotion,” with laws of certification of 
teachers, free to members or sent postpaid for fifty 
Dia taateatiay centsin stamps. Write us to-day. 


WM. RUFFER, A.B... Manager. 
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OCKY IMT TEACHERS 
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a return_of. seventy having kindergartens. 
— Kindergarten Review 


It pays —to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 





A monument to Froebel is proposed. It 
is suggested that a memorial shaft be erected 
in Washington, D. C. 


Is Your ScHooL EFFICIENT? 

How can you tell? Well, here are the 
tests offered in a very readable article, At- 
taining Efficiency in City School Systems in 
the Annals of the American Association of 
Political and Social Science. 

“That school system is most efficient: 

(a) Which reaches the largest proportion 
of the children of the community of school 
age. 

(6) Which succeeds at the same time in 
giving to the largest proportion of the chil- 
dren of the community a complete element- 
ary education if not a complete high school 
education. 

(c) Which gives at the same time to the 
children of the community the best material 
of elementary and high school education. 

(d) Which educates the children of the 
community when everything is taken into ac- 
count at the smallest cost to the taxpayer.” 


Some such test is being applied in all the 
large cities, yet, though seven years have 
elapsed since Superintendent Maxwell ad- 
vanced the efficiency idea, there are still per- 
sons who question whether schools can 
properly be expected to meet efficiency tests, 
though no one nowadays questions the use 
of the tests in business. 

It is, however, a condition that confronts 
us. The increasing cost of education will 
not be ony wgeernd borne by communities 
that cannot be persuaded that they are mere- 
ly paying for value received. “A system 
of education can be justified only by its result 
in terms of efficiency and character.” 

— Otio 

In 1905, Supt. Maxwell as President of 
the N. E. A. said, “efficiency means that 
each student shall -be taught to use his 
hands deftly, to observe accurately, to reason 
justly, to express himself clearly. It means 
that he shall learn to live cleanly, happily, 
and helpfully with those around him; that he 
shall learn to co-operate with his fellows for 


In discussing High School Efficiency, in 
the Sierra Educational News, Charles E. 
Rugh says: 

“Efficiency is not the highest and there- 
fore not the final test to put to human achieve- 
ments, but it is a workable and immediate 
goal that we may use to improve our educa- 


* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 

PACI FI TEACHERS irigton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 

Brintnall 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. . Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. ¢ 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 





Recommends college and nor- 


~ Pratt Teachers’ Agency s.isvcie = 


WM.0. PRATT, Manager - ° 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THF INCTPIICTORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 























Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 $. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 

carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


Sent free. Western Offices OE IDAHO 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 











The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A METHOD OF USING PLAY FOR ESTABLISHING CORRECT 
HABITS OF SPEECH IN PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRA KING, Los Angeles, Cal. 


This book while espécially designed for Teacher’s use in the First, Second and 
Third Grades, may be used with nearly equal profit in the Fourth Grade 








Since play is the magic power that on the playground promotes such uncon- 
scious and rapid acquisition of its parlance, the schools, if they would successful! y 
compete with it, must take their cue from the playground. 

Miss King, assured by observation and experience, presents her fellow workers 
of the school-room a series of progressive lessons in language carefully worked out 
for unconscious yet effective language acquisition while the pupils are eagerly at 

lay. gars ’ , 
The children are directed wholly to. the fun of the games. Each is to be a 
game, not a Language Lesson... Correct speech is required, but only as a Rule of 
the Game. ‘There are 42 Games. Get them, use them, and you.will never fail to 
rejoice in this happy device, .. .~. ; 


. Full cloth .. 12mo,. Price, 50 cents : ps 
: EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





tional practice.” 
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The Children’s Hour 
Longfellow 


(Cuttings made by pupils of the Arthur A. Libby School, Chicago) 





“T hear in the chamber above me” “Descending the broad hall stair” 


“They enter my castle wall” 





“O’er the arms and back of my chair” “The Mouse-Tower on the Rhine” 
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By All Means 


If Teaching Reading in 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
STORY PRIMERS a0 FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


Can there be More Authoritative and More Emphatic Word than this 
from the pen of Pror. M. V. O'SHEA, Department of Education, University of 


Wisconsin ? 


“Tt is a commonplace to-day that children are interested in action above all else. 
They are adepts at imitation and they are constantly in search of opportunities to indulge 


their passion for play and fun. 


It isa happy idea to have a series of readers based on 


these great fundamental interests —Action, Imitation and Fun. 
Young Readers — in the second or third school year —are delighted with the treat- 
ment of the stories, which are presented according to latest psychological thought regarding 


method in the teaching of reading. 


One of the strongest points in favor of these books is th-t thyy appeal to the child’s 


sense of humor. 
misfortune, 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
l. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 


ll. The Three Pigs 
The kind of reading that takes with children, 


and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interest. 


lll. The Three Bears 

Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Cloth, 


Fach, 30 cents, 








Lk bi Pr 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
1. The Three Kittens and Chicken Little 


A classic basis fromi which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 
Il, Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 

The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by ‘story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 
Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 





Most books neglect this sense entirely, which i; nothing less than a 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resvurce- 
fulness of -Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceedsscene. Such reading is recreation, not toil. 


Il. Jack ‘and the Bean Stalk 

Diamonds and Toads— Sleeping Beauty 
Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 
Fresh surprises await 

from end to end of book. 

IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 

Cloth Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Cat School (European Folk-lore Story) 


Quite new to American children. 
r2mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


The Nixie Well — The Goat and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

12mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents 


progress of reader 


Il. 








Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 


Wonderful Cats 
By JouN Ruskin. Adapted. 
Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 
Tale told in picture, prose, and verse. 
rzmo. go pp. Rich cloth, jo cents. 


DIALOGUE READERS 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 
Fully illustrated 112 pp. 

The stories which have been dramatized for 
this series of readers have been chosen from 
those well known to be the children’s favorites. 

In addition to the dramatized fables, there 
are “The Quarrelsome Children,” “The Two 
Friends,” and “The Drummer Girl.” The 
latter selection is from the story of the two little 
Colonial girls, who, with fife and drum, were 
the means of causing the retreat of the British 
man-of-war. 

[we 2-3" % ‘Seo a ae ae -30 


PLAYING SCHOOL 


Dialogue Stories for Youngest Readers 
Cloth 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 








IN MYTHLAND VOL. | 
Fully illustrated 190 pp. Large type 

A charming collection of tairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature the child 
Very popular. 

Cloth - , -« .&, 4 

HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
By MARTHA JEWETT 
Illustrated 72 pp. 

In this story of Hopi, the little India \ 
boy, the author has told in an interesting 
manner of the life and customs among the 
Cliff-dwelling Indians. 

The book is well adapted to the little one 
for whom it is intended, the language being 
simple, the type large and many illustrations. 
Cloth oS A el 30 


as 


mature 


40 








NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


Colored illustrations 

Abridged, simplified, and 
ranged for young readers. It is particular! 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. The graphic, 
full-page illustrations whet the little reader’s 
appetite for the story, and the story lends a 
marvellous’ interest to the expressive illustra- 
tions that decorate nearly every page. 
Cloth ° : 


_ 
132 


especially ar 


pp. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


7i7 Marker Stre-r 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pears’ 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1 789 
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Art Paste 


Is indispensable where a_ strong, 
clean and quick-sticking adhesive is 
demanded. Made from clear white 
dextrine. Free from acids of any 
kind. . Positively will not discolor. 


Art Paste 


Is put up in the convenient Pin Tubes, 7. _ 
Jars and Stone Crocks. If your dealer cannot supply, 
write our nearest store or office. 


Dennioon oManufacluring So 3 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis as | 
oe Ne 









JUST PUBLISHED 


NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND 

By Joseru C. Sinpetar. With sixty-three illustrations in black and five 
colors by Hetex G. Hooce. and four little songs by Atys E. Bentiey, Director 
of Music, Wasingtoa, D. C. 144 pages. Cloth in two colors. Price, forty 
cents, postpaid. 

A supplementary reader for second and third grades and a book 
which every primary teacher should read to her pupils, because of 
the good lessons it teaches. It is an ethical nature story, fanciful 
and imaginative, with Nixie Bunny, a little cottontail rabbit, the 
center of interest. 





PRIMARY SEWING AND COLOR CARDS 
Designed by Bess Bruck CLEAVELAND, Supervisor of Drawing, Washington 
C.H., Ohio. Fifteen designs of animals fowls and birds. printed on heavy 
ceats, post paid. 


A series of straight-line sewing cards, exceptionally well drawn, 
and designed for use in the lower grades. 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


Published in ten numbers, one for eaca school month, September to June. 
Price, per copy, any month, twenty-five cents; per set of ten months, $2.25, post- 


paid. 
These are practical guide books for primary teachers, which 


| plan each day’s work and supply the teaching material for use in 
connection. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, HELPS AND 
SUPPLIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
Should be in the hands of every teacher. It describes the best 
educational books and materials in great variety, including: Supple- 
m2ntary Readers, Teachers’ Aids, Busy Work, Plan Books, Kinder- 
garten Material, Song Books, Drawing and Construction Manuals 
and Supplies, School Supplies and Furnishings, Works of Reference, 
Opening and General Exercises, Songs and Games, Entertainments, 
etc. You cannot afford to be without it—ask us to mail you a 

copy to-day. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. B. 
312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 





white stock, taking crayon or water color, 54x 7} inches. Price, per set, fijteen 











The Montessori Method 


During the coming school year, The House of 
Childhood will offer lectures on the Montessori 
Method in several American cities. These lec- 
tures will be delivered by teachers who have 
studied the method under Doctor Montessori in 
Rome. The plan of these presentations of ‘the 
method varies from single hourly talks to a com- 
prehensive series of forty lectures. The method 
can only be presented in this manner in a ver) 
few cities because of the small number of properly 
equipped lecturers. Teachers interested in the 
possibility of having these lectures at a_plac« 
where they could attend, should address 


CARL R. BYOIR, Presiaent ) 
THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY | 




















